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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


* * Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, • 
Washington, January #, 1917 . 

Sir: I am transmitting herewith for publication as a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education a report of a study of the public-school 
system of the State of Colorado, which was made under my direction 
upon the request of the Colorado State survey committee. In accord- 
ance with my agreement with this committee, the study was confined 
to an investigation of the administration and support of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and their immediate effects upon 
conditions determining the character of work done in these schools. 
The study was made by A. C. Monahan, specialist in rural school 
administration, and Katherine M. Cook, assistant in rural education, 
both of whom spent considerable time in Colorado in the months of 
September, October, and November, 1916. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

K Commissioner. 

The Secretary of TtfE Interior, 







REPORT OF AN INQUIRY INTO THE ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPPORT OF THE COLORADO SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Chapter I. 


THE STATE OF COLORADO 'AND ITS EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

- The physical character of a State, the density and characteristics 
of its population, the occupations of its people, and its per capita 
wealth jire all factors in , determining its educational system and the 
kind of schools it should have and can maintain. 


Colorado, with an area of nearly 104,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 709,024, is ope of the larger States in the Union, being ■; 
seventh in area, though but thirty-second in population. The main* .3 
range of the Rocky Mountains runs across it from north to 'south* ’ 
west of the center. The central and west central portion comprises ■ il 
a large area of the mountainous mass of the Rockies. The loci- | 
don of many of the mining industries is within or bordering 0 n l il 

this mountainous mass, which contains deposits of various metals 1 

and coal. The eastern two-fifths of the State is within the Great’ 

Plains section, and consists of a long slope descending from the 1 
mountains to the prairie section along the eastern border. This ^ 
contains fertile farms alpng the river valleys, and large areas of it I 
arc utilized for grazing purposes. General farming is carried on k 
along the river valleys where irrigation prevails. Within the oen- . £ 
trnl mountain mass there are numerous parks and smnll Valleys, 'h 
which produce vegetables, grain, and grass. On the western slope, ; J 

especially in the southern and western portions, the irrigated valleys 
produce large quantities of fruit. The Platte and the Arkansas M 

i River Valleys, on the eastern slope, are the largest irrigated areas, M 

I and extend from the mountains to the eastern boundary of the State. ‘ J 


(i) QENERAL CONDITION^. 
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Tabui 1*.— Increase i/i population 
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The bulk of population and of territory is on the eastern slope 
of the mo untain^ The four cities of over 10,000 population Den- 
ver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Trinidad — are located here. 
Denver, with 266,000, constitutes over one-fourth of the total popu- 
U^lation of the State. The remainder of the urban population ^con- 
tained in 20 cities and 3 incorporated towns, and constitutes 60.7 per 
cent of the total. Thirty-two counties are wholly rural, according 
to the United States Census classification. Excluding as urban the 
population of all incorporated cities and towns, 38 per cent of the 
population in. 1910 was rural. 

Racial , composition of the population, — Of the 16 per cent of the 
population foreign born, about 36 per cent came from ( anada, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; about 18 per cent froinKier- 
many ; 11.8 per cent from the Scandinavian countries, and 7 per 
©put from Russia. Among the remaining 29 per cent nearly all the 
gauntries of southern Europe are represented. The foreign -born 
population, as a rule, is concentrated in groups, creating special prob- 
lems for the schools. In three counties th,e foreign-born population 
represents from 25 to 35 per cent of the total, in four others from 35 
to 50 per cent; in all of these mining is the leading industry. Aside 
from, these counties the problem of educating foreigners is con- 
fined largely to the cities. 

School attendance and illiteracy . — The percentage of illiteracy 
among the native white population is 1.5, among the foreign -born 
pohuhftion 10.6. The percentage of illiteracy of the population be- 
tween 10 and 20 years is 1.6, which is much lower than that for the 
United States as a whole. A large portion of the adult population 
■ it' Jyug come from other States. The low per'cent of illiteracy among 

the native white population is due to the schools in these States as 
as to those in Colorado; the low percentage of illiteracy among- 


vcuvuwi -V. n. r , T - > . 
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years of age, 89 per cent attended school ; between IS md 20 years of 
age, 44 per cent Of the rural population between 6 and 14 years 
ojhige, 85 per cent attended school; between 15 and 20 years, 45 pel' 

cent ^ 

Farming and other occupation *.-* In 1910, one-fifth of the entire 
land area of the State was in farms; of the counties of the State, 
those in the northeast portion had the highest percentage of*their 
total acreage in farms. Nearly 6,000,000 acres were under irrigation 
in 1910 or included in projects which were then under way. Rela- 
tively few of the farms are operated by tenants — about 18 per cent, 
or less than one-half the percentage for’the United States as n whole. 
Figures compiled by the Colorado State Tax Commission from 1912 
to 1915 show that the relative valuation of farm lands and improve- 
ments and live stock increased from 21.5 per cent of the total taxable 
property valuation in 1912 to 81 per cent in 1915, while the value of 
city lands and improvements decreased from 40 per cent of the total 
in 1912 to 83 per cent in 1915. 

In the Federal Census of 1910 Colorado was listed as pre emimataft lly 
a mining State, but even at that time agriculture and manufacturing 
were becoming increasingly important industries. Approximately 
30,000 are now engaged in mining industries. The manufacturing 
is dependent largely upon the mineral resources and upon the prod^ 
ucts of farms. The manufactures dependent upon the mining in- 
dustries, railrrads, and carshops are concentrated largely in cities; 
those dependent upon farm crbps, as sugar factories and those con- 
nected with the canning industry, are located in the small towns and 
villages in the agricultural comimmitiea Sugar production in Colo- 
rado is greater tl>an in any other State of the Union. The canning 
industry is important in the agricultural districts in the northern 
counties, and the natural grazing country so abundant in the eastern 
portion of the State has caused the development of butter and cheese 
making, meat packing, and condensed milk factories. As a whole, the 
manufacturing industries in 1909 paid in salaries $25,600,000, em* 
ployed 84,000 persons, and added in wealth to the State $49,500,000. 

That Colorado has the means to support good schools is shown 
by the following: 

* + 

Table 2 ,— pumber of men tl ycafn of age or* over for each 100 children 
18 ymr* of age (1913). 

Utah : 85 

New Mexico 88 

North Dakota.. '98 

Nebraska 

South Dakota.. . ... 90 

Kansas 9g 

Idaho , 118 
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Tam S. — A’.m&cr 0 / « 4 «lt pea **d teamen for took 100 children 5 lo 18 ' 

fftf r» of a ye (iSU). r 


Utah 160 

New Mexico 182 

North Dakota <r... — — 186 

South Dakota- — ITS 

NebrMkt^ — 182 

Kansas 190 

Idaho 190 

Arisona . — 213 


COLORADO 231 

Oregon.. 253 

Washington J. 255 

Montana — 261 

Wyoming-— 200 

Nevada 289 

California — - — 301 


Tabus: 4.^-Yalue of properly for each child of school ope (5 lo 18), 1 913. 


New Mexico 


$4. 700 

Nebraska 

10,700 

Idaho 


5, 900 

North Dakota 

! 10,980 

Utah- 


— 6.300 

COLORADO 

- 11,100 

South Dakota 


_ 7,500 

Oregon - 

11,100 

Arizona 


8,600 

Montana — 

f.JL 12,300 

Kansas ,, , „ r 


0.400 

California 

15,500 

Wyoming — 


— 10,200 

Nevada 

». 28, tdO 

Washington. 


10,400 

United State*.:. — 

7,337 


The following table shows how much Colorado, in comparison 
with other Western States, spent on education per $100 of assessed 
valuation and also of true valuation from the estimates of the United 
States Bureau of the Census. The figures are for 1912, the latest 
available : . - ‘ v ; 

Table 5 , — Expenditure for public school* and relation to taxable property, 191i, 
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(7eW constitution of Cofcmft provide 

that the general supervision of the public schools shall he vested in 
a State board of education, composed of the superintendent of public 
instruction, the secretary of state, and the attorney general In 
practice the only functions of the board are to render decisions in 
appeals by teachers or school officials from the decisions of the county 
superintendents and to approve formally recommendations for State 
certification made by the State board of examiners. This board of> 
examiners, of which the State superintendent is chairman ex officio, 
consists of eight members, appointed by the State board of educa- 
tion, of whom Tour are to be appointed on the recommendation of the 
presidents of the four institutions of higher educat ion. All must bo 
♦Pgsgt’d ^^educational work at the time of appointment The duties 
o the board are to examine credentials and recommend to the board 
of education the issuance of State certificates. ‘ 

< The constitution provides a State superintendent of public instruc- 
Mon, elected at large at 'each regular biennial election. Ilis duties* 
are defined by law and are very general. “ He shall have general 
supervision over the cdhnty superintendents and the public schools 
of the State ; collect and publish school data; apportion the school 
un 7 lut *rpret th e school law ; and prepare questions for the use of 
county superintendents in. examining teachers. The office force of 
the State superintendent consists of adeputy, an assistant librarian, 
one clerk and two stenographers. T%e State superintendent ufex 
offiao State bbranan,.a member of the board of trustees of the State 
Whers CoIFge and State Normal School, and pi^ident of ilie 
Mate board of education and of the board of examiners. 

In each county there is a county superintendent elected at larmTat 
the regular biennial election. No educational qualifications are re- 
quired. The salaries range from $100 to $2,800 per year. Legally the 
superintendent has general supervision over all the schools of the 
county, visits schools, decides hounilary disputes, conducts examine - 
tions for teaching certificates, examines the accounts ofyschool dia- 
ricts, apportions school funds within the county, approves the school 
census lists of the various districts, and reports annually to the State 
superintendent of public instruction. In practice he has little real 
authority m guiding educational interests of the county, as he has no 
loice in Hie selection of teachers, in the adoption of textbooks or tho 
course of study, or in determining the kind of buildings to be 

The actua! unit of school administration in the State is the school 
is c . ere are 31 first-class districts (school population 1,000 

• >. 1 . , , ... \,\ • 
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pf-iiriover) ; 59 second-class districts (school population 350 to 1,000) ; 
"" .1758 third-class districts (school population less than 350). 

The third-class district? include all of the rural and small village 
^cho6ls< Each second and third class district has a board of three 
elected directors, one of whom is elected each year. These boards 
employ teachers, determine the length of school term, adopt the 
cobrse of study, select textbooks, have charge of the school property; 
in fact, they have sufficient control to make the school as good or ns 

poor as they may wish. / 

In first-class districts the board is composed of five members 
elected for a term of six years. The elections are held biennially, 
and the law governing them is of an entirely different nature from 
that governing elections in second and third class districts. First- 
class districts as a rule do not recognize the certificates issued by. 
the county or the State, but conduct special examinations for appli- 
cants to teach in the district. ' They also employ special superin- 
tendents and supervisors and conduct meetings and reading circles 
independently of county institutes or State and county reading 
circles. This plan of district organization helps to emphasize the 
differentiation between the county and the city teaching force when 
the different kinds of districts exist in the same county. 

School support .— There are three sources of school income in 
Colorado— the .State, the county, and -the district. The State school 
fund is derived from rentals on school lands and from interest on 
the permanent school fund, derived from the sale of school lahds. 

/The county general school fund is raised by 'a levy placed by the 
county commissioners on all the taxable property of the county. 
It varies from 1 to 25 per cent of the total school expenditure. This 
and the State fund are apportioned to the school districts on the 
basis of the number of children in the district fi to 21 yenrs of age. 
The local district tax is the main source of school support. The 
school boards in first and second class districts and the qualified 
Rectors in third-class districts fix the amount to be raised. For the 
State as a whole 7 per cent of the total school expenditure comes from 
the State, 22 per cent from the county, "and 71 per cent from local 
taxation. 

High schools .— There are three kinds of high schools— the district 
high school, established and maintained by the school district, con- 
fined by law to first and second class districts; union high schools, 
maintained by districts which unite for high-school purposes, 
&pp6rted either by a special tax bn thb Union district territory or 
through pho rata of funds from the districts combining for this 
^ purpose; and county, high schools maintained by the epunty and 
' located at the county seat 
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TffE STATE OF C0LOBADO AND ITS SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Higher education.— The State supports five institutions for higher 
education— the university, with a total enrollment for the year 1&15-16 
of 1,402 students; the college of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
602; the school of mines, 174; the State teachers’ college, 686; the 
State normal school, 127. All of these except the normal school at 
Gunnison are located in the north central portion of the State, within 
60 miles of each other and of Denver. With the exception of the 
last two named, which are controlled by one bbard, each institution 
has a distinct and separate board of control Therfe are in the State 
a number of private institutions of collegiate grade, among which 
the University of Denver and Colorado College have the larnst. 
enrollment. * 



‘M 


Teacher training .— There are two State institutions whose primary 
function is the training of teachers— the State Teachers College at 
Greeley, in the northeastern part of the State, and the State Normal; ' 
School at Gunnison, in the southwestern part of the State, fiffidfn 
these, the university maintains a college of education and the agri- 
cultnral college a department of rural and industrial education, in- 
both of which teachers are trained for elementary and high schools, * 
but chiefly for high schools. Several private institutions have 
teacher-training departments also. ; 

Special schools . — The State supports an industrial school for boys, -i 
an industrial school for girls, a school for deaf and blind, a State - 
home and training school for mental defectives, and a State home for « 

dependent children, all governed by boards of from three to six 
persons appointed by the governor with the consent of the Senate. 3 
These institutions are all independent of the State department of 
education. 
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Chapter II. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 




(l) RECOMMENDATIONS RELATINQ TO GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(1) The present ex officio State board of education should be re- 
placed by a board consisting of seven members appointed by the 
governor with the approval of the senate, or elected by the people 
on a nonpartisan* ballot. They should be men and women of scholar- 
ship and business ability, not necessarily engaged in education, and 
should be selected from various parts of the State. ’The term of 
office should be eight years, not more than two terms expiring each 
biennium. 

(2) The State superintendent of public instruction should be se- 
lected and appointed by the State board of education. The county 
superintendents of schools should be appointed by county boards of 
education. Both State and county superintendents should be se- 
lected because peculiarly fitted by experience, training, and educa- 
tion for the duties of these offices, and should be assured of tenure 
during satisfactory service. 

(3) The county should be the unit of administration for all 
schools outside of cities and towns which employ special superin- 
tendents devoting their entire time to administration and super- 
vision. The management of county schools should, be vested in a 
county board of education consisting of five or seven members, 
elected at large from different sections of the county. The term of 
office should be at least six years with not more than two terms ex- 
piring any bienniuip. I 

(4 )The State board coeducation for the State, and the county 
boards of education for tncNiounties, should confine their activities 
largely to inspection and legislation, their educational policies be- 
ing carried out by their executive officers, the State and county 
superintendents respectively. The position of these boards in rela- 
State and county schools, respectively, should be similar 
of the board of regents to the State university. 
itSL (®) The" State board and the county boards should have their func- 
tj powers, and duties specifically stated in the laws of the State. 
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°! educ » tion ^cld have control of the cor- 
tification of teachers under regulations fixed by law The tentim 

system °f certification should be revised. The Stote board of exami- 

dlTi “ 0n ° f certification should be estab- 
lished m the State department of education. This division should 

it bur “ u -**• - to * ££ 

‘I* T i' e Stat * 1 bo * rd of education should assume the duties now 

"T" the , b ?*7 °f of the five State educational 

T’ c “ cIafises : State Home for Dependent and Nee- 

cSb ^J 001 for Bove ’ Mustrial School to 

Ind Blted a " d ^ f ° r en(a " y Defectire > School to Deaf 

(8) The State superintendent of public instruction should have ah 

we7.?to “a, " n ' d . se ™ ral fidd “htanto. The assistants, as 
wel as the State superintendent, should have high professional 

qualifications and educational experience and should act as advisory 
agents to school officers throughout the State. / 

iJP 7* 1<>Cal dlst " cfs sho " ld retain their organization, the trus- 
tees acting as custodians -of the school property and as advisory 
agents to the county boards. ^ 

.1 (1 ?i , A1 ' hi f h ** ooh *»»Pt those in the independent city districts 
should be under the control and management of the county board ' 

rniothieb”' ll ' J T” ty high-school boards should be abolished 
I n on high-school districts should be made elementary districts, the 

SentrT :JTX g “ ‘° C °“ ty » the 

(a) recommendations concerning school support. 

lara Sl 7 W . provide , by s P ecial appropriation an amount 

large enough to make its annual apportionment fund approximately 

one-third of the total expenditure for maintenance of schools. This 

arrangement should continue until the income from the permanent 

ofthe tetorpendite re land "*** to “»* ° M ^ ird 

differenr^v, St . at ° aPP ° rtionment ,und sho “ ld ■*> distributed to the 
different counties in a manner that provides a fixed amount for every 

nlT* inaW *PP° rtioned on the basis of agg Z 
te ttendance- Distribution on the oensus basis has no relation 

preri^L^lto^ ^ COUnti<S8 ‘» 

li i!L?‘. 8t ' t !. Sh0 ? W «*” «d to encourage th. eetab- 

® deri3 “?“• P^tdafor this purpose should be 

derived tom direct appropriation and not be taken tom the appor- 

' f ■ 1 - j ' ■ " ■ ■ ..... 
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tionment fund. Schools receiving such aid or other form of special 
State aid should be under the general supervision of the State board 
of education. 

(4) The County as a unit should contribute an" amount large 
enough, with the State apportionment, to maintain all schools in 
the county at least the minimum term and at the minimum salary 
required by law. The county board of education should fix school 
standards and qualifications for teachers engaged in schools receiv- 
ing State and county funds, in order that all children may have 
approximately equal educational opportunities. 

(5) The county school tax should be levied on all taxable prop- 
erty in the county and should be divided ‘bet ween the cities and the 
county district on the basis of the number o£ teachers employed ami 
the aggregate attendance. The county board should expend the 
money assigned to the schools underwits jurisdiction according to 
their heeds and in order to serve best the educational interests of all 
children concerned. 

(6) The local districts should have the power and should be en- 
couraged to levy local taxes for special purposes in advance of the 
minimum requirements of the county board of education, and should 
raise money by taxes or bonds for all permanent improvements. 

(3) RECOMMENDATIONS OF OENERAL APPLICATION. 

(1) Hie educational qualifications of teachers should be increased 
each succeeding year, until by 1922 the State should require "as a 
prerequisite: For elementary teachers, general education equivalent 
to four years in a standard high school, and in addition the equiva- 
lent of two years’ professional training in a standard normal school 
or college; for high-school teachers, four years of education in a 
standard high school, and in addition four yeats in an approved 
college or university including professional courses in education. 

(2) The State should enlarge and extend its facilities for train- 
ing teachers, especially for service in rural schools. Additional 
normal schools should be established and located in places acces- 
sible to prospective teachers from all parts of the State. There 
seems to be immediate need for two more such schools. No ad- 
ditional board of control is necessary. 

(3) The normal institutes should be abolished and six-week sum- 
mer schools substituted in at least Jive places in the State, selected 
with a vie# to general accessibility. This arrangement would serve 
as an immediate, and temporary expedient for the extension of fa- 
cilities for training teachers and would undoubtedly greatly increase 
the total number in the State receiving the benefit of summer school 
instruction, 
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(4) Living conditions of rural teachers should be improved.and 

salaries raised, so that trained and capable teachers for rural Lhoola 
may be secured and retained. scnoois 

(5) Assistant supervisors should be furnished for county schools. 

to Zure'ttr* t 8 T™ , ' di r C ‘ i<m ° f •*“ superiiftendent^ 

to insure better teaching and reasonable uniformity in reeard to 

" ° f >nd meth0dS ° f 3man 

(6) Schools should be consolidated wherever practicable and 
transportation of children pmvided when necesearyfto lrZ to " 

Zhe^CrmZ ^ * «“> - - 

^-‘^nhonll be 

" ll 18 su ® !eate d 18 a possible method of securing this end. 

(8) More regu.r attendance should be secured. As a meani 

L7v ^r n L^- ol,ow 7 r s "^ 6d: -daptea c W r: 

study, better teaching, and the enforcement of .the comnulsorv 
attendance hiw rural districts by the county boards of education 
.i y. an providing for freettextbooks should be mandatorv 

v he" S ZT'T 1 ’ *‘V' StS ° f oPProvod books LddT Zcd 

5 the State department of education to assist school officers to make 
be ter and more appropriate selection. These lists should include 

give £ " ith U,e St * “<• should 
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Colorado’s greatest need in public education is a type of central- 
ized organization, now wholly lacking, which would furnish the 
leadership and guidance necessary to insure State-wide progress. 
To establish this organization there will be needed : 

W (1) A constitutional amendment to abolish the present ex efficlo State board 
^education. In its place there should be a board of persons especially fitted 
for the work, selected and appointed by the governor with the approval of tlie 
State senate, or elected as are the members of the board of* regents of the 
State university. 

(2) A constitutional amendment to convert the offices of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction and of the county superintendents of schools from 
political elective offices to appointive ones, to be filled by persons* especially 
equipped for educational work. 

(3) Legislation to make more effective the State department of education 

by conferring on the State board of educutlon and the State suiierlntendent of 
public Instruction enlarged and den rj ^defined functions nittl power to perform 
them. ^ 

(4) Legislation to adopt the county os the unit of support and of management 
of schools outside of the cities, and to create county Ixmrds of education clothed 

■ with authority to provide at leust a reasonable minimum amount of education 
to all children In the county. 

(i) THE STATE BOARD. 

The recommendation regarding this board is made because the 
need of a bonrd which may bb the actual head of the school sys- 
tem is realized. The State superintendent of public instruction 
should not be a member of it, but should be its executive officer, 
selected and appointed by it. A board constituted as the present one 
is can not be in fact an effective head of an educational system. 
It has legal authority enough, fbr it is charged by the constitution 
“with the general supervision of the public schools of 4j*e Stnte.” 
However, no board has over attempted to assume any supervision, 
general or otherwise, or authority of any kind ovpr the schools. An > 
examination of the minutes of the meetings for the past four years 
Bhows that the board has met 28 times, but has transacted no business 
except (1) the formal approval of teachers\Certificates recommended 
by the State board of examiners, and (2) consideration of appeals 
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from decisions of the county superintendents, usually relating to,’ 
boundary disputes or to the refusal of teaching certificates. 1 
‘ C ”ticism of the board for failure to assume the functions conferred 
by the constitution is not altogether deserved. The members of the 
hourd a^ected to other State offices for which they are supposed 
to be fittffl, the duties of which require their full time. Other States - 
.huve tried the same plan, and none has found it successful except as 
in pioneer conditions, when the number of schools was 
small, when little was attempted in education beyond the three R’s, 
and when the regular duties of State officers required comparatively 
h tie time. Its failure is indicated by the action of the number of 
Mates which have now substituted a more* effective board. 

A State board of education is recommended, composed of seven 
members who shall bo men and women of affairs, scholarship, and 
business ability, but not necessarily engaged in education. . They 
should be from various parts bf the State, selected and appointed by 
the governor, with the approval of the senate, or elected by popular 
vote. The term of office should be at least eight years, with not mom 
thun two terms expiring each biennium. Such a method of appoint- 
ment would insure a continuity of service and freedom from political 
interference. The members should serve without pay, but should 
receive their actual traveling and other necessary expenses and prob- 
ably also a reasonable per diem for time actually given. 

The State board of education should have power and it should be 
its duty : 

(D To assume general chart* of the educational, Interests of the State- to 
- ou-rnt ne educational po.leles amt aba,* of the pub.le school system .TarticS 
*7 those concerned with organization mid administration. ' 

. *7 J° n PI >0,nt nn, l fix the salary of the State superintendent of public 
shEm ’ t0 nPP ° lnt n88ls,nnts on 1,18 recommendation and to fix their 

J3) To assist the State superintendent of public Instruction Ip the duties con- 
fined upon him by the constitution or laws. ' • 

O) To apportion the State school funds to the counties and do enforce State 
n,n i 7 77 at ' 0nS hy ' V ' thh0,,Mn « from nt >y county a portion of the schoS 
Stale 8 law* ar ® not nlalntalned ln accordance with the 

<!>) To have complete control of the certification of the teaching force lnclud 

to C fl erCl 7 0f 7 fUnctl ° n8 n0w conferred upon the State board of examt 
certificates and qualifications required, and to recommend 
0 State superintendent the Issuance of certificates. 

*7 T .° n, . a ' ntaln aa “ dlvlsl0D of the State department of education a State 
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(7) To Approve the State bourn* of study prepared by the State department 
of education. 

(8) To approve the charters of all higher education' Institutions that may he 
established In the State and to determine standards for conferring collegiate 
degrees under general regulations fixed by law. 

(R) To have general supervision of vocational or other special schools or 
departments of schools receiving special State aid or Federal or other rtnnucinl 
aid given through the State (higher Institutions e’xcepted), whether established 
by the State or established by local authorities and uuder immediate load 
control, 

(10) To control and manage : 

la) State Home for Dependent and Neglected Children; 
j(b) State Industrial School for Boys; 

(c) State Industrial School for (llrls; 

(<f) State Home and Training School for Mental Defectives ; 

(f) State Schell for the Deaf and Blind; 

and to exercise general snpervlslon over similar Institutions receiving special 
State aid established by local communities and under Immediate local control. 

The State superintendent should be the executive agent of the 
State board of education. The board should not attempt to handle 
the details of the work of the State school organization. It should 
confitie its attention to the larger feutuf'es of administrative prob- 
lems, These are well stated in the report'of the survey of Denver: 

TU ms larger featurbs relate, first and most Important, to the selection, from 
time to time, of the executive officer or officers upon 'whom the board Is to 
depend for advice, and for the execution of Its policies; to the determination, 
after listening to the recommendations and the advice of its executive officers, 
of the educational and business ixilldes for the. expansion of the school system; 
the inspection of the results obtained by their executive officers in tl* manage- 
*meot of the bustuettH; presentation to the people, through the medium of nu 
annual report, of the needs of the school system; and the prevention of unwise 
legislation relating to the schools by either the city or the legislature. 

Proper school organization and management call for a dear separation of 
the work of school control into /legislative, executive, and inflectional functions. 
All sound theory, and the results of both business and educational adminis- 
trative expedience, call for a dear sepnrwthm of legislative and' executive 
functions. It U the prime business of the board of school control to hem* 
reports, to listen to the advice of its executive officers, ^ind then to legislate; 
It is the prlnie business of the executive officers to execute the legislation 
enacted, and to report the results to the board; and It Is the function of the 
board In turn to judge the hosults of Its policies and the work of Its executive 
officers by Inspecting Die results obtained. 

(a) THE STATu SUPERINTENDENT. 

The powers and duties of the State superintendent of public* lb- 
st ruction, other than the execution of the orders of the State board of 
education, should be definitely fixed by the legislature. A sufficient 
number of field agents should be employed to enable the department 
to keep in close touch with schools in all part? of the State. These 
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should serve as inspectors of secondary schools, vocational schools, 
and special schools receiving State aid, and as advisers and assistants 
to the State superintendent in the performance of his duties. 

The State superintendent of public instruction should have power 
and it should be his duty — ■ 

(1) To supervise nil educational work supported In whole or in part bv the 
Stale (higher educational Institutions excepted) and report thereon to the 
State board- of education. ^ 

(1!) To serve ex officio on the boards of control of all educational Institu- 
tions of the State not under the management aud control of the State board of 
education. •• 

(8> To visit different parts of the State In the InterKt of education and to 
collect and diffuse information regarding school affairs. 

H> To prepare, publish, and distribute matter for the promotion of nubile- 
school work. ^ 

(5) To collect reports from county and city superintendents and from private 
Institutions, and to prepare and publish biennially a complete report on die 
status of education. 

(0) To prepare blank forms for use by county snperlntendents for keeping 
records and In collecting data; for the use of county treasured In keeping 
account of school rc-elpts and expenditure*; and all oilier forms necessary for 
llu* use of school officers. . , 

(7) To compile and publish the scljool laws of the State. 

(8) To Interpret school laws and to aid s. hool officers and teachers In all 
mutters relative to the conduct of the f*chools* 

(ID To prepare, subject to the approval of the State beard of education, the 
courses of study for the public schools aud to approve the courses of study In 
/til special schools receiving State aid. ■ • 

110) To enforce Slate laws and regulations by withholding, pending the 
action of the State board, u portion of the State fund from counties disregard- 
iug them. 

(11) To hold annual conventions of county and city superintendents. 

(12) To prepare, or have prepared, questions for examination for teachers’ 

certificates ; to issue certificates bn, mtmimetulutlou of the State board of 
education. N ; ' 

’ ( 13) To prepare- or have prepared plaus and specific.! tluna for school build- 
ingM and hove the same published. 

(14) To perform such other duties as may be assigned bv law or as the 
State board may direct 

• The Stat<! superintendent of public instruction should be selected 
nnd appointed by the State board of education in a maimer similar 
to the method of selection and appointment of city superintendents 
by city boards, of education and college presidents by college boards 
of trustees. Selection should be based upon particular fitness for 
the position to be filled, regardless of political affiliatiohs or of resi- 
dence within or without the State. .The first appointment should 
be for a specified term, sufficiently long to insiire the most efficient 
service ; reappointment might be for .an indefinite term, the State 
board having power to remove the incumbent from office for in- 
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efficiency or malfeasance. A State officer so appointed, able to count 
6n continuous tenure during good service, would become the actual 
head of the State system, first in responsibility and opportunity, and 
would be in a position to develop the educational work of the State 
to the highest point of efficiency. 

The chief school officers of 15 States no longer are elective political 
officers, and determined efforts are being made in many other States 
to change from the elective to the appointive method, so that per- 
sons of the best ability may be chosen. A study of the length of 
terms served by the State superintendents in the United States shows 
that the terms of elected superintendents were almost universally 
short when compared with the length of terms served by superin- 
tendents appointed in various ways. Colorado, for instance, since 
1885 — 82 yen rs, or 1G terms — has had 11 superintendents. 

It is noteworthy also that in the States in which tlie. superin- 
tendents are elected low salaries are paid; in the other States they 
are much higher and compare very favorably with those paid to 
presidents of {"Cite universities and to superintendents of schools 
in cities employing professional officers. If Colorado adopts the 
appointive method it should provide an adequate salary, at least as 
great as that paid to the presidents of the State institutions -of higher 
education. In the following States among those with "appointive 
superintendents, chief school officers are selected because of their pro- 
fessional training, educational experience, and fitness for the posi- 
tion. Their salaries are as follows: New York, $10,000; New Jersey, 
$10,000; Massachusetts, $G,500; Vermont, $5,000; Pennsylvania, 
$5,000 ; Rhode Island, $5,000; Minnesota, $4,500; Ohio, $4,000; 
Maine, $4,000; New Hampshire, $4,000. Among the elected superin- 
tendents one receives $7,500, three $5,000, and three $4,000. Eighteen 
States pay the same salary ns Colorado ($3,000 a year) and eight 
States pay less. 

The present Colorado law providing for the election of the State 
superintendent specifies no qualifications of an educational nature, 
nor of any sort except that he must bo at least 30 years of age, a 
citizen of the United States, and must have lived in Colorado at least 
two years. The result is that successful experience in educational 
work has not been and is not regarded as an essential. Probably in 
no State are State superintendents of public instruction nominated 
and elected with less regard for professional training and experi- 
ence in educational work. 

The principal function of the State department of education 
should be leadership. To assure this the State superintendent must 
command the respect of school officers and must be selected with the 
same care as the president of a State university. The State through 
the department should also assume enough control and supervision 
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over education to assure th.-.t the State funds apportioned for educa- 
tion are so used that the best possible results may be obtained. Th® 
.'state department of education should not burden itself with the de- 
tails of county and local management These should be left to 
county and district authorities. County management and a certain 
amount of local district management is desirable also, because it 
promotes county local interest and initiative. The State superin- 
tendent should have a suflicient number of assistants to keep in close 
touch with the whole system and to render aid when needed; also- 
authority to require reports, eolIVct data, and generally to enforce the 
Jiius in regard to education. 

At present Colorado has a smaller force in the department of 
education than any other State with so large a schoo^population. 

I lie legal powers conferred on the State superintendent are very 
general and give little real authority. The law states: “He shall 
have "••neral supervision over the county superintendents and the 
public schools/ In practice no State superintendent has attempted 
to exercise actual supervision, either over the superintendents or the 
schools. In fact, school authorities do not feel that the State super- 
intendent has any jurisdiction over them; even county superintend- 
ents <)Uito generally seem to feel that the authority of the State 
superintendent over them is limited to requiring annual reports. 
Kven these annual reports are obtained with difficulty, although the 
law states that they must lie submitted on or before the first Tuesday 
•of each September with data for the preceding school yeur. In prac- 
tice few superintendents submit reports at the time designated. The 
majority of the reports are not submitted until the State superin- 
tendent has made several requests for them. Even then many of 
them are very inaccurate. The reports submitted by the 03 county 
sUj.erintendents for the school year 1911-15 were examined and all 
summaries, averages, financial balances, etc., were correct on only 
seven reports. Even the school census figures in the reports of 26 
superintendents did not agree with figures submitted by the same 
superintendents earlier in the year in certified reports used as" a 
basis for the apportionment of State funds. 

(3) CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 

The State board of examiners seems to have no functions that 
yould not be performed better by the State superintendent of public 
instruction and the reorganized State board of education, and should, 
therefore, be abolished. Under the present system the board ex- 
amines the credentials of candidates for State certificates and makes 
iwominendations to the State board of education for the issuance of 
certificates. The kinds of State certificates are as follows; 
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(1) State temporary certificates, valid for five years, issued to 
graduates of approved colleges who have taken at least one-sixth of 
their college work in educational subjects. 

(2) State diplomas, to candidates with the foregoing qualifications 
who have hqd two years of teaching experience. 

(3) Certificates giving the'* right to instruct in normal institutes. 

(4) Honorary State diplomas, to persons who have rendered 
44 eminent service in the educational work of the State * 1 ' for a period 
of not less than six years. 

(5) Honorary State diplomas, to teachers who posses the “req- 
uisite srliolarship and culture and whose eminent professional abil- 
ity M has been established by not less than two years’ successful 
teaching in the public schools of the State, 

Each board makes its own interpretation of what constitutes a emi- 
nent service" and “ rwjuisile 'scholarship and eminent professional 
ability.” There is no standard. 

The numl>er of State diplomas issued in the four biennial |>eriods 
since the law for State certificates was passed is as follows: 


Tahi r t* — SUitc ri i tifti'ot r 


1 Honor* \ I 

j »i\. j thpluiiui. j rui> («r* 

1 I ntVr*t.-. 
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County superintendents issue three grades of certificates, all on 
examinations prepared by the Stute department, hut given, corrected, 
and rated by the county superintendents. The grade of certificate 
depends upon the rating given in the* examination. Diplomas from 
the two-year course in the State normal school and from the two and 
four year courses in the teachers’ college are legal life certificates. 
A certified copy of such diplomas must be filed in the office of the 
county superintendent of schools in the counties where graduates are 
teaching. 

The entire system of awarding teachers' certificates should be re- 
vised. Best results would come, probably, if all certificates were 
issued by the State department of education, under regulations of 
the State board of education. The kinds of certificates to be issued 
and the requirements for each should be fixed by the State board 
under general State legislation. No State legislature should attempt 
to fix standards in a matter of this sort further than to require a 
definite amount of education, both general and professional, as a 
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prerequisite for teaching in the State. It is recommended that the 
legislature give the reorganised board of education full control of 
certification, with the proviso that after n certain date, say July I, 
1918, all teachers entering the profession for the first time be required 1 
to have as a minimum an educational equivalent of four years in a 
standard high school and six weeks of professional work 'in a sum- 
mer school of recognized standing: after July 1, lSh>0, the equivalent 
of four years in a standard high school and one vear in a standard 
normal school ; after July-1. liC.% the equmdent of four years in a 
standard high school and two years in a normal school or in a college 
department of education. Similar legislation in other States has 
leen very* successful in raising the eduea^.na! qualifications of the 
teaching force. That it is needed in Colorado is evident from the 
data relative to the teachers given later. The diplomas of the State 
teachers' college and the State normal school should be recognized 
as teaching certificates, valid for two years if recorded with thte Stat* 
hoard, miewnhlc by the board on evidence of successful teaching 
ex|H‘rience and of having completed a professional reading course 
fixed hv the hoard, Certain certificates now issued, such as State 
certificates “ for eminent service” and county certificates of the third 
grade, serve no desirable purpose and should In- alvolished. 

A* lime goes on certificates should l*e issued almost wholly on 
credentials of education or of education and teaching experience, 
as the examination method as usually conducted xs unreliable. If 
some certificates must continue to be granted through the examina- 
tion method, the whole matter of preparing questions, correcting 
papers, and issuing certificates should lx> taken care of in the State 
department. When county sii|x>rintei)dents correct the pa|x-rs. as at 
pres.-ijt, there is no uniformity: the gliding is largely a matter of 
|>ersonal opinion. The unfairness of the present method is shown by 
ll'c <, "l , '»' v mg grades given by seven county superintendents on the 
M illie papers. 1 lie papers were exact copies of pilose written bv a 

candidate in the August, 191f>. examinations. 
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Below is a table showing the seven superintendents arranged under 
each of the four headings in the order of their ratings from lowest 
to highest For instance, Supt E gave the lowest rating in United 
States history; Supt. G gave the highest rating in the same subject 
It will be noted that no superintendent gave uniformly high, low, 
or medium ratings. This becomes particularly evident if lines be 
drawn connecting the four A’s, the four D’s, and the four G’s. 



Table 8.— Super hi tendents arranged from lowest to highest according to ratings 

given examination. 
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To handle the work of issuing certificates a division of certifica- 
tion should be established in the State department. In connection 
with this a terfqjters’ employment bureau should be established. Such 
bureaus are conducted successfully in several States, notably Massa- 
chusetts and Minnesota. The records required for certification and*, 
those for employment agencies are practically identical. With this 
agency teachers from Colorado, or other States desiring positions in 
the State, might register. The agency should also have on file* lists 
of persons available for institutes, teachers? conventions, directors 1 
associations, parent-teacher associations, and similar organizations. 
The fees now charged for certificate^ would make such a division self- 
supporting. v 


<4) VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Special State aid is recommended to encourage vocational educa- 
tion in trades, industries, agriculture, and housekeeping in schools 
below college grade. Schools receiving such assistance would appeal 
to a large number of the boys and girls between 14 and 18 years of 
age now out of school because' they lack interest in the present curric- 
ulum, also to those who desire to prepare more specifically for in- 
dustrial life. 1 These schools should be supervised by the State de- 
partment in cooperation with local authorities. State funds might 
properly be used also to assist in employing industrial supervisors as 


1 See Report on Vocation*! Education in Denver School Survey. 1016. 
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assirtants to county superintendents. Experience in other faftifTW 
shows that the movement for vocational training progresses most 
rapidly and effectively when aided and supervised by the State and 
that little progress is made without it except in some larger cities. 

( 3 ) LOCAL MANAGEMENT. ’ 

The establishment of the county unit for local administration is 
recommended. There should be a county board of education with 
duties similar to those of the present city school boards, whose 
executive officer should be a county superintendent of schools, at •; 
pointed by the board. The appointment of county superintendents 
requires a constitutional amendment, and even if favorable action is ' ■? 
taken By the legislature of 1917 and the amendment carried at the : 

next general election following, the plan can not become effective 
until January, 1921. But the county unit plan for administration ‘ 

and taxation can become effective for the school year of 1917-18 if * 

the legislature in 1917 passes the law for its adoption. , 7 

C olorado is now organized for rural school administration on what ’ 
is known as the district basis. This is a system which developed in 
colonial times in the East and was adopted by practically all of the 
States in the early days of settlement. As the population increased 7 
and additional functions were added to the schools, the defects of the “ 

system became apparent. It has now been abandoned in all States i 

but three east of the Mississippi River and in six States west of the i 
river. Movements are on foot in every State having the district 7 

system to substitute a larger unit. The county is now the unit of 1 

organization in 17 States, and the principal unit of taxation for the 
support of schools in six others. This system has been successful 7 

wherever tried and no State trying it has ever returned to the town- ? 

ship or district system. 



(6) THE COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The county board should be composed of five or seven members 
elected at large from the entire county, for terms of six or eight 
years, with not more than one-third of the terms expiring any bien- 
nium. Not more than two members should be residents of inde- 
pendent-city districts (i. e., of districts employing superintendents 
giving their whole time to administration and supervision). *1103 
board should have general administrative authority over the schools 
of the county, with powers and duties similar to those now o^H ned 
by boards in first-class districts. It should, within the provisions 
of law on these subjects, determine the amount of money necessary 
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0 iU kppori the schools, fix minimum salaries and qualifications for 
flapijrhflrfi; and minimum term for the schools. The levy recommended 
bf^the. board should be made by the county commissioners. The 
money raised by ’the levy, together with the State fund, should be 
expended by the county board according to the needs of the indi- 
vidual schools after dividing (on the basis of the number of teachers 
employed and the aggregate attendance) between the independent 
oities and the rest of the county as a single district (see section on 
school revenue). District organizations should be retained, but the 
county board should have power to , change the district lines and 
to . divide or consolidate districts in their discretion. Local trustees^ 
should be elected in each district, as at present, to act as custodians 
of the school buildings, to make recommendations to the county board 
relative to the school, and to act as agents of the county board as'raay 
be required. The local districts should furnish school buildings and 
for this purpose be allowed to tax themselves or to issue bonds a^ at 
present. They should also be allowed to levy taxes for the purpose 
pf employing special teachers, in addition to those employed by 
the county, or take other progressive steps for the improvement of 
the schools in the district. This is practically the system suggested 
by the committee on rural schools of the Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association submitted to the legislature in 1915 for action, under 
the title “ House bill No. 243; a bill for an act in relation to public 
education,” known as the “ County unit bill.” 

The county boards of education should replace the present county 
high school boards and assume the entire management of the county 
high schools, establishing branches so that high-school education 
may be within reach of all prospective high-school pupils in the 
county, The present union high-sehool districts should be made 
elementary school districts wherever feasible. The union high schools 
will then become district high schools. If such cohsolidntion is 
impracticable, the present union high schools should become branches 
of regular county high schools. 

(7) THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

All that has been said in regard to making the State superintend- 
ent an appointive officer applies equally to the county superintend* 
ebt. The superiority of the appointive plan is quite generally recog- 
ni^ed and it is being widely 'adopted throughout the United States. 

, ^ the./ . °** ier rur *l superintendents are now 

'^>ppoiAw otecere;' in 25 they are still elected political officers. A 
recent study made by the Bureau of Education relative to the educa- 
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ti«n, trailing, experience, and terms of county superintendents shows 
that the term of service in States in which they are appointed is 
much longer than in the States in which they are elected, and that' 
men and women with more general education and teaching experience 
are selected in appointive States for county superintendents than 
in those States in which they are elected W praifnr vote. For 
instance, among the appointed county superintendents at the time 
the study was made, 86 per cent were serving their first term, 85 
per cent had served two or more full terms; among' the elected 
superintendents 52 per cent were serving their first term and only 
19 per cent had served two or more full terms. This summary does 
' Ilot mcl,lde the rurnl superintendents of New Englund, many of 
whom have served many years, nor the di. strict superintendents of ' 
New \ork or the county superintendents of Ohio, who, on account of 
the changes in the State school laws, are all serving their first terms,. 

As to education, approximately 83 per cent of the rural superintend- 
ents in New England have had four years of standard college educa- 
tion and an additional 12 per cent have had at least two years of 
college work. In New York State 32 per cent have had complete 
college education, and an additional 50 per cent from one to three 
years of college. Among the county superintendents appointed -in 
various ways 1.7 per cent had elementary education only while 
among those elected by the people approximately 8 per cent had 
elementary education only. Among the appointed superintendents 
44 per cent have had full standard college education, while among 
, the elected superintended less than 15 per cent are college grad- 

J rmiwng atui exjHrknce.—kn attempt was made in connection 
with this study of Colorado to determine the education, training, 
and experience of the county superintendents of the State. It hap- 
pens that the work was done at an inopportune time — during the two 
months preceding the biennial election. With primaries held in Sep- 
tember and election early in November, practically the entire time 
of a majority of county superintendents Was taken up with political 
matters. One superintendent wrote after election that he “ had been 
too busy to reply before.” The 40 who replied include those gen- 
erally recognized as the best-qualified superintendents of the State. 

Experience. m Meeting personal data of this sort in many States 
from superintendents and teachers shows that the well trained and 
well qualified are always the most willing to give the information 
•sued for. A table giving the education, training, etc., of those re- 
porting is given in the section on Supervision in this report. 
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Salaries . — If superintendents are appointed by the county boards 
of education, salaries may be paid sufficient to attract and hold the 
men and women desired* Under the present plan salaries are fixed 
by law* Some are adequate, but the majority are entirely inadequate. 
They are given below. The comities are divided into seven classes 
by the State legislature. The classification is arbitrary, and not 
properly related to the area, wealth, number of schools, or popula- 
tion of the counties. It is made solely for the purpose of fixing the 
salaries of county superintendents. 

Taiuj: 9 . — Salaries of county superintendents . 


('lasses. 


Ffot class. .. 
Bcoond class. 
Third class. . . 
thetaas. 


Fourth <5 

Fifth ola 

SftzthdsaB 

Ssventholass. 



Salary. 


*2,800 

2,800 

1,500 

1,100 

voo 

.*00 

100 


Tenure . — Tenure of office is an important factor in the efficiency 
of the comity superintendency. Two years, the present term, is too 
short a time in which to carry out educational reforms, especially 
when the superintendent’s function is advisory only and these re- 
forms must come about through his ability to persuade a large num- 
ber of directors — three for each district — to adopt them. Good work 
is not always rewarded at popular elections. Even the feature of 
accepting persons not specifically trained in supervision would be 
overcome in some degree if the incumbents of the county superin- 
tendencies remained long enough so that experience in the position 
would compensate in some measure for lack of training. In practice, 
however, this does not happen. In 1914, of the 63 superintendents 
in Colorado 23 were reelected. Of the present superintendents 


(November, 1916) : 

Serving their first terms — 40 

Serving their second terms IS 

Serving their third terms 4 

Serving bis fourth term 1 


The following table shows the tenure of office of county superin- 
tendents during the past 20 years. A summary of this table shows 
that sinoe 1890 Colorado has had 478 county superintendents. 


Served^ one term each 

Served two terms each — 
Served three terms each. 
Served tour terms each— 
Served five terms each — 
Served seven terms — — - 


J?84 

m 

40 

11 

' a 
l 


"TTr 
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Tablk 10.— Length of tervicc, inyears, of county tuporintendenU in Colon* o 
from Jan. 1, 1800, to Dec. SI, 10 W. 


CoUQtlftft. 


Adams.. 


Arauahoe... 

Archuleta... 

Haoa 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Cheyenne... 
Clear Creek. 

Conejos 

Costilla 

8 SS 7 .;;:: 

Delta 

Denver..... 

Dolores 

Dour las 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison.. ., 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano.... 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kiowa 

Kit Carson... 
Lake 


Number 
of yean. 

Number 

ofdtf. 

Cerent 

super- 

intend. 

ents. 

13 

4 

2 

1 

27 

9 

27. 

10 

, *7 

11 

27 

9 

23 

# 

27 

8 

27 

9 

27 

7 

27 

7 

27 

10 

6 

2 

27 

6 

27 

9 

13 

5 

27 

11 

8 

5 

9 

27 

6 

27 

10 

27 

10 

37 

7 

27 

9 

’ 27 

10 

27 

8 

27 

10 

27 

10 

10 

3 

27 

7 

27 

10 

27 

10 

27 

7 


: worvwi » yrars. 

1 One served 9 years. 
• One served 15 years 


yean. 


Avenge 
terms, 
in yearn. 


3 25 

a o 

3.0 
2.7 
3 45 
8 .© 
3.83 
>3 37 
30 
8.85 
• 3. 8* 

1 2. 7 
30 

*4.5 
3. © 
2.6 

2 45 
*5.4 

30 
* 45 
37 
37 

3 85 
30 
2.7 
3.4 
37 
3 7 
3.1 

3 85 

2 K\ 
2.7 ' 

3 85 


Counties. 


La Plata 

Larimer 

Las Animas... 
Ltnooln*. 

Mineral 

Moffat 

Bffisr::: 

Morgan 

^Otero 

Ouray 

Park 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Rio Blanco 

Rio Grands. . . 

Routt 

Saguache 

Ban Juan 

San Miguel.... 

Sedgwick 

Summit 

Teller 

Washington.... 

wcwu: 

Yuma 


Stato. 


Number 
c? yean. 

Number 

ofdfe 

ferent 

taper- 1 

Intend* 

ents. 

Avenge 
tern*, 
hi yean. 

27 

6 

4.8 

27 

5 

34 

27 

8 

337 

27 

« 

38 

27 

8 

Iff 

27 

7 

388 

23 

7 

381 

6 

2 

30 

27 

10 

37 

27 

7 

>388 

. 27 

9 

30 

27 

7 

>388 

27 

9 

30 

27 

9 

30 * 

27 

7 

388 

27 

8 

>34 

27 

10 

37 

27 

8 

3ff 

27 

10 

37 

27 

s 

3S7 

27 

10 

37 

27 

8 

317 

27 

5 

34 

27 

8 

•8.17 

27 

7 

•388 

27 

10 

37 

17 

5 

33 

27 

t 


27 

6 

i.m 

27 

9 

3^ 


478 

329 



* One served II years. 

* One served 10 yean. 


(8) SUMMARY. 


Colorado’s present system lacks the necessary centralization to 
insure State-wide progress. The present ex officio board of education 
perforins no function that could not he done as well by the State 
superintendent alone. There ig need for a different sort of board, 
one created by law as the actual head of the school system and com- 
posed of members appointed or elected on account of their peculiar 
fitness for the functions to be performed. This board should- deter- 
mine educational policies to be carried out by its executive officer. 

The present State superintendency is a’’ political office; in fill in g 
it little regard is paid to professional training and experience in edu- 
cational work. The powers and duties now conferred upon the 
office are not definite or broad enough to make it the important fac- 
> r m the State school system that it should be. Few assistants are 
employed; an inadequate salary is provided. The chief State school 
officer should be selected for personal fitness by the State board of 
iucation with the same degree of care and in the same manne r M 
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the presidents of the State institutions of higher* education are se- 
lected. 

The State board of examiners performs no functions that could 
not be better performed by the State department of education The 
entire system of certification of teachers is inadequate to the present 
needs. 

Opportunities for vocational education are greatly needed <in the 
State, particularly for the trades and industries* argriculture, and 
housekeeping. Experience in other States seems to show that much 
progress may be expected only when special State aid is provided. 

The present system of local mangement (as well as of support) 
is very unsatisfactory. Colorado in udbptingf a larger unitffbr 
management will be doing what more than half the Stated Wave 
already found it necessary to do. The county system would remedy 
the principal defects of the present system; it would provide also a 
means of obtaining for the country schools a professional he$d in 
the person of a county superintendent no longer a political officer 
but a professional school officer, selected with the same care as city 
superintendents are selected in the best cities. 



% 











Chapter IV. 


REVENUE AND SUPPORT. 

The present method of apportioning the State fund to the '•ounties, 
nnd the State and county furfds to the districts, in proporti. u to the 
number of children 6 to 21 years of age, is fundamentally wrong, since 
it does not depend in any way on what the districts are actually 
doing in education. It does not equalize the burden of support 
among them, nor does it encourage educational efforts to the end that 
better teachers may be hud, nil children enrolled and required to 
attend regularly, and longer terms of school maintained. It should 
lie abandoned and a more equitable basis of apportionment adopted. 
It nrust be remembered that the cost of maintaining schools does 
not depend upon the number of children of school age, but upon the 
school attendance, the length of term, and the number and kind of 
teachers employed. To change the method of apportionment will 
. require a constitutional amendment. 

As all schools in the State are for the benefit of the State as a 
whole and not merely for the local communities, it should be realized 
more definitely that education is the function of the State, and that 
.the State should assume a larger share of the burden of its support. 
To do this it will be necessary to add materially to the present State 
school fund eitheV by appropriation or special tax levy. The annual 
fund available should be from 30 to 40 per cent of the total needed 
to maintain all public schools in the State. It should be apportioned 
to the counties in two amounts: 

(1) To each county an amount e<|Uul to approximately $200 for 
e\ery regular teacher employed for the full minimum term in public 

’elementary and secondary schools: 

(2) Whatever remains should be apportioned to the counties on 
the basis of aggregate attendance. 

The State department of education should be supported by biennial 
appropriations as other State departments are supported. The ap- 
propriate should be a lump sum, the State, board determining the 
number of positions to be maintained and the salaries. State aid 
for special purposes, such as to encourage vocational education, 

should be paid from special funds and not taken from the irene-al 
school fund. . 

The counties should be required to levy a tax which, with the 
money received from the State, will be sufficient to maintain schools 
throughout the counties a minimum of nine months; this fund should 
be apportioned between independent city districts and the rest of 
e county as a single district on the same basis as the State fund is 
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apportioned. Local districts should be authorized to raise through 
special levy such additional funds as their desires and financial 
condition warrant. 


(i) SOURCES or SUPPORT. . 

The schools of Colorado derive their support from three sources — 
the State school fund, the county general school tux, and the special 
school district tax. In addition, there are rentals from forest re- 
serves and certain fines, fees, and forfeitures. The amount received 
from rentals of forest reserves is given later. The amount from 
fines, fees, and forfeitures is relatively small and is not considered in 
this report. 

Revenue from State . — The Stute school fund consists of (1) in- 
terest on the permanent fund and (2) rentals and leases of State 
school lands. The permanent fund is derived from the sale of the 
school lands, and in 1916 amounted to $3,677,913.70. Practic&lly two- 
thirds of this ($2,397,110.38) is invested in State bonds drawing 3 
per cent and 4 per cent interest, and in State warrants drawing 4 
per cent interest. The remainder is deposited in banks, and draws 
from 2 to 2$ per cent interest. Other States are receiving, higher 
rates of interest. 

The total interest on the permanent fund for the school year was: 


1014-15 * $103,778.72 

1915~70 - 134,706.75 

The State school lands amount to approximately 3,244,000 acres. 
Their rentals and leaser yielded for the school year: 


1914- 15 $300,828.70 

1915- 16 , 300,002.58 

Total school fund — 

1900-10 308, 620. 00 

1914- 15 L 404.707.44 

1915- 16 503.711.33 


The school fund has increased in the past five years 119 per cent; in 
the same time, however, the school population has increased 103 per 
cent, and the average daily attendance 110 per cent. In other words, 
while the school fund is increasing rapidly, its rate of increase is but 
little greater than the rat^ of increase in the average daily attendance 
in the public schools. The increase since 1896 is indicated by the 
following, which shows the amount apportioned to the counties for 
eavh child 6 to 21 years of age (school age) : 


1606-97 $0,611 

1699-1900 — .776 

1906-6 1.141 

1909-10 — 1. 450 

1911-12 1.689 

1918-14 — - 2.100 

JJWWJt— 1- L 955 
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The State school fund is apportioned semiannually by the State 
superintendent (in July and January) to_the 63 counties, on the basis, 
.is already stated, of the total number of children 6 to 21 years of age. 
It is reapportioned almost immediately to the school districts in the 
counties by the county superintendents on the same basis. The num- 
ber of children for the apportionment is determined by a school 
census made annually in February by the secretary of the school 
#.l)oar^ in each district - - ' 

The State treasurer received for the credit of the State school fund 
for the year ending June 80, 1916, $508,711.83. The amount appor- 
tioned during the school year ending on the same date, however 
included the receipts for the last half of the preceding school year 
(January to June, inclusive, 1915) apportioned in July, 1915, and for 
the fii^t half of the school year 1915-16 (July to December, 1915) 
apportioned in January, 1916. The total apportioned was $446,907.14, 
or $1,955 per school child. The census totals 228,597 children 6 to 
~1 years of aga 

The State of Colorado received from the national forest reserve 
fund, from leases of forest reserve lands, and the sale of timber j 
or the school year 1915-16, $63,995.. This was distributed to 
»•_ counties in which the restYves ere situated (see Table 11) and is 
used by the counties for schools and roads, the amount for each 
purpose, above a m.nimum of 5 per cent, being determined by the 
county commissioners. 


Iahi.e 11. yatioiuil forest reserve fund for school* <md road*, 1915-16. 


Counties. | Amount. 

. Counties. 

1 

Amount. 


Archuleta. 

<2,827.80 
186.94 
1,323. 23 
761 33 

1.824.39 
76.99 

39176 

1,314.98 

2.086.39 
767. 71 

3,483.00 
700.61 
161.40 
2,931.20 : 
1M.74 
3, 201 . 49 
4,131.09 

2.870.40 
287. 26 

2, 198. 64 
394.85 
483.84 

I>a Plata 

<1,640 26 

boulder. 

Chaffee . 

Larimer. . . 

711.65 

66.76 

2.615.66 
9,509.95 

386.08 

1.677.67 
1,438.17 

599.42 

2,995.50 

2,677.11 

86.39 

1,901.70 

1,579.73 

3,173.49 

2,915.25 

986.06 

1,175.94 

880.00 

380.40 

< Imr Crock 

Las Animas. . 

1 onHos 

Mesa. . . • 

( nhi . 

Mineral . _ 
Moffat 

* uMer 

Itclta 

Montezuma. . . 

l*o low 

Montrose. . ' 

Houglas 

Ouray 

Park 

I-agte 

K1 raw 

pttkin ;; 

lromont 

Pueblo. . . 

OarflcJr! 

Pio Blanoo 

uilpin... . 

Rio Or&nde ... 
Routt 

t irjiifi . 

(iiinnison. . 

Saguache 

ItinMlalo. 

San Juan 

Huerfano . 

Sun Miguel 

Jackson ? 

Summit 

Jefferson . . 

Teller 

balto.. .. 

Total 

03,995.00 


Revenue from county— The county commissioners from each 
county are required by law> to levy a general school tax. Until 1913 
the law required that this levy be at least 2 mills on the dollar (and 
not over 5 mills) of the assessed valuation of all taxable property. 

74891 °— Bull. 5—17 a 
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This rate hai been decreased by indirect action. The legislature in 
1918 passed an act requiring all taxable property to be assessed at 
its true valuation instead of at from one-quarter to one-half its 
valuation, the usual assessments. The law says? 


All atatutory rate* making provision for fixing the, limit of Indebtedness are 
hereby decreased lu the mi me pn»|>ortlim im the mtm'ssed valuation of the taxing 
districts to which they upply ure lucreused. 


Further provision prohibited the total amount raised by taxation 
for any purpose to be more than lft per cent greater in 1913 than in 
1912. The greatly increased assessed valuation made necessary, 
therefore, a decreased rate. The general couqty school levies in 
1914-16 varied from 0.4 to 3.75 mills, with an average of 0.!>2 mills. 
(See Table 22.) 

The total amount raised by county taxation for school purposes 
for the school year 1914— lft was $1,570,493. Of this amount $807,439 
wgs raised and retained as a comity tax in Denver, leading as the 
amount raised for the general county school tax in the other <12 
counties $703,054. This is $7,713 less than tli* general county school 
taxes in the 02 counties in 1911-12. before the law here referred to 
went into effect. 

The county funds are distributed to the school districts on the 
same basis as the State funds; in fact, the State funds, the county 
funds, and the portion of t lie national forest reserve funds used for 
schools are put together in one fund before apportionment. Districts 
refer to the part each receives as the “(ieneral fund by apportion- 
ment” 

Revenue from districts , — Special taxes ure levied in the various 
school districts to raise the amount needed to operate the schools 
over and above the amount received from the Sluie and county. 
The jocnl district tax is determined in first and second -class districts 
by the school boards; in t bird -chi ss districts by vote of the qualified 
electors. 

This special school-district tax is the principal source of support 
for the schools. In^ffl4-15 it amounted to C4*per cent of the total 
raised in both second and third class districts. In the first-class 
districts, omitting Denver, where county and' special district taxes 
are on identical proj>erties, the special local school-district taxes 
amounted to 80 per cent of the total. The average for the State, 
Denver included, was 71 per cent. 

Bonds. — For the purpose of erecting and furnishing school build 
ingE, purchasing grounds, or funding floating debts, bonds may be 
issued by any school district, upon majority vote of the qualified 
electors of the district, up to a maximum amount equal to 5 per cent 
of the assessed valuation in first and sfecond class districts and to 
• 8} per cent in third-class districts. 
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(J) EQUALIZATION OF SCHOOL SUPPORT. 

Colorado’s per capita expenditure for public education and the 
proportion of total cost of school maintenance- which the State bears 

*•- * ** «— ■* j«w 


bv the follow inn; tallies 

T Alfl.K 1 'J.- /'it t'tt jn fit 


fur *<7>h«N rm n ton tier of cAtftfrr* 

**( achtmd apt'. 


COl.oKAlui 
*A* Valuing 
Idaho. 

Oregon . . 

I'tili . 

Wash inf; 1 «ti. 
Nevada . 
Mom.uia . 
ifellfurma. . . 


MM2 15 

1913-14 

Vi 1.58 

921.06 

31.37 

B. 13 

36.11 

82*71 

36.39 

34.99 

34.28 

84.68 

4176 

49197 

4tt 24 

46.73 

48.00 

41.48 

49.28 

49.98 


TaTiik 1,1. -/Vr< ,)/ total «•*«,/ ,xprmtiturr h. r Me b„ I hr stair. /.9/J-M. 

I'«r rent, 


Omcon . . , 
COI. oil AIM) 
Idaln* 

Now Motion 
Atimnji 
1 * 1 * fi , . 


6 Waahjnpion 
> | Wromirw, 

It ' California... 
) A I Nevada 
it 1 Mon tans., 

24 1 


for oonC 
H 
to 
» 
31 
43 


In the various counties of Colorado the percentages of the school 
follows-" f,0,n 11,0 tlirt,€ SO ' irC0S ’ State ’ oountv, and local, is as 


1 mo c. 14 - font futtil 


* frion varum* toyrr* 1 * 


Adams 

.Alamosa. .. 
Ampaho* . . . 
ArrinJipta. 

Baca 

Bem. . . 
Uotilder . 

Chaffy 

Cheyenne 

ttw Creek . . 

Conidn* 

Coat Ala 

Crowley 

Ouster 

iviu. 

Den nr. 

Dolores. 

El Paso 

Fremont. 

Garfield. 

Gilpin. 

Grand 

Gutmtan 

Hinsdale. . * 

Huerfano 

Jtckson 

HffersaB... . 
Kiowa... 

kji 


State, I t txmty. 


J6.H90 

2, MO 2 

5, 741 

2 ,m 
2,068 

3, ND1 
18, 100 

4, «WV 
1,728 
2,398 
6,318 
3,572 
3, 608 
1,178 
9,297 

1 D 4 .. MS 

m 

1,817 
1,882 
3,632 
24,403 
10,443 
8,000 
1,577 
1,048 
3, 190 
215 
9,522 
367 
8, 197 
2,402 
4,428 


513,611 
6, 7,W 
10,717 
2, 183 
4,678 
9,193 
Zt, 541 
5,230 
7,815 
6,312 
6,418 
5, 471 
3,349 
1,308 
6,110 
W7.439 
907 
II, AM 
3,920 
12,484 
121,824 
14,073 
10,514 
11,100 
5, 107 
8,779 
HO 
8,830 
3, 189 
30,872 
3,549 
12,287 


Dwrnl ] Stale. ' County. I total. 


186,61.) 

34.609 
88, 7/7 

12. 477 
10,520 
37,098 

235,673 

56,909 

36,084 

35,341 

27,117 

19.478 
31,426 

8,808 

103,360 

738,807 

3,734 

15.609 
26,154 
35, 108 

312.655 

134,433 

81,483 

it, sob 

14,045 

36,097 

3,640 

49,384 

4$ 

30.589 
SZ 747 


I Pc r ernj 
! 7 

6 


16 


Per ertti. 

16 i 

15 ' 

13 
12 , 
37 ' 

18 , 
3 i 
8 

17 
12 1 
Ml 
19 f 

9 . 

12 I 

5 ; 

49 

16 
41 
12 

24 
27 

9 

11 

27 

25 
18 
19 

13 
41 
25 
10 
18 I 


Per ctni. 

n 

79 
SO 
“ 2 

61 

74 
85 
85 
79 

83 
66 
68 
82 
78 

87 
45 

75 
53 

n 

88 

88 

84 

m 
m 

70 
73 

76 

73 
63 
89 
84 
76 
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Tabu: 14.— School fund* from rations tourm < /$/ f-7J 


1 


County. 


L*k# 

La H»u 

Larimer... .. 
Ui Auinu.1 . 

Lincoln 

L«On 

Mate 

Mineral... 

Moflai 

Montpeutna . ¥ 

Mantra* 

Morgan 

Otero 

Ouray 

Park 

PhiiUpi 

Pitkin 

Pro wen 

Puablo 

Bio Hla»<o. . 
Bio Granola. . 

Routt 

ttacuadw 

Ban Juan... . . 
Ban MtrurJ.. 
B*d*vrf\ 

Bum iui( 

Taller 

Washington.. 

Wel.t 

Yuma 

State. . 


i 

SUU'. 

C UDlT 

Lah»L 

BtaK. | 

Coi:nty. j 

u 

~~l 

1 




IV r rtni ' 

r t rrmi.\ 

rr 

W,*» 

00,104 

MO, 41 8 

« ! 

j * 


7, 4*0 

15,285 

71,135 

* 1 



16, *H 

37,057 

M2.7U) 

8 i 

19 1 


< 15, 437 

lS.tW 

86, 775 

11 j 

i M 


* 4,083 

3,385 

35,235 

K 

1< 


7, 440 

li.flflO 


7 

14 


12,755 

19,619 

170,853 

6 

10 


580 

3,451 

R,*K 

5 I 

1 **8 



1, 17H 

3,810 

12,SW* 

7 

18 


. 

.1,323 

12,735 

37,385 

6 

24 



7,484 

7, 307 

75,817 

8 

8 



8,030 

24,002 

78, 161 

7 

Jl 



11,483 

17, 2*5 

135,704 

7 

11 



1,741 

\5,(1U) 

18,65.5 

7 

:\\ 



KSJ 

7, All 

15, 381 


1 31 

i 


2,24.5 

6, «6 

17,328 

-V 

25 



2/5'B 

10,165 

40. 24* 

5 

! 19 

1 


A. 74V 

10, 477 

9A, (W6 

6 

8 



31,746 

55,833 

:iM,863 

C 

u i 


1, M0 

4,165 

l.\ *41 

V 

JO I 


3, K54 

8, 433 

41,752 

7 

7 i 


4, 443 

10, AM 

.VI, 807 

6 

U 


3,303 

8, 126 

26, .VO 

9 

;i 


KKS 

4,7«V 

16,630 

4 

Tl i 


2,533 

8,527 

27,441 

6 

24 ■ 


2,(W» 

3,514 

?4, 422 

7 

12 


*>4 

2,911 

I6,3V5 

4 

It 1 

7,318 

17,8*1 

174. (*4 

4 

V I 

. > 6,644 

5, M2 

5A,7£* 

10 

^ i 

1 77, 587 

42, UV> 

.<,«* 701 


lit ■ 

6.6M 

8, V47 

1 64.824 

j ;S 

u ] 


Ixk'sI. 


M 

76 

7J 

72 

74 
TV 
M 
67 

75 
TO 
M 

73 
Kt 
71 
66 
06 

76 
K.S 
Kt 
71 
76 
•at 
TO 
75 
70 
M 
82 
*7 
si 
K\ 




State fumls »ro fu jiposotl to equalize the burden of education 
among the various counties, some of which have a low valuat ion 
and a large school population, atul even with high taxes have diffi- 
culty in raising enough money to support good schools. 1 able 15 
shows valuation per school child anti the amount received from the 
State on attendance basis and on teacher basis for ail the different 
counties. The need of equalization is shown by the fact that while 
Baca has $1,822 of taxable property for every census child, Bark has 
$22,074. Pitkin, with $5,tU5, is the median, 1 he amount now re- 
ceived froip the Slate bears no relation to this per capita valuation 
nor to the number of schools nor the school attendance. If it is 
divided by the number of children in average daily attendance it 
varies from $2.70 per child in Bus Animas County to $o.;>8 in (. os- 
tilla County. If it is divided by the number of teachers employed it 
varies from $27 per teacher in Park to $1U» in Conejos County— 
relatively *as great a variation as that in property valuation. . The 
figures for these statements are given in Tables 14 and 15. they 
show that the distribution of the State funds on the census basis 
does not equalize the burden between the counties due to the unequal 
valuation per school child, nor does it contribute to the counties in 
1 proportion to what they are doing for the education of the children 
of the State. (Table 15.) The cost of maintaining schools does not 
depend upon the number of children living in the county or district, 
but upon the number who attend school, the number of days school is* 
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maintained, and the number of teachers employed. A distribution 
on the census basis takes none of these essentials into consideration. 
This is particularly true where the census includes all children from 
»'■ to 21 years of age, or 5 years beyond the compulsory age limit, and 
2 years beyond the normal age of graduation from high school. 

rcJurttfr/fi tri/h amount rtWivcd ft tun the States 

5. 


Ton r l.Y — ('mu f*ori << f 



1 Sana. . 

2 t'onrju*. . . 

H Htierfano. 

4. Yum*. . . . 

V t'ixUlU . 

h. IVH* 

T. AnhuleUi. . 
k. Washington, 
ft. I as Anima*. 

10 . Monleturaa. 

1 1 . Fremont. . . . 

I i #aontrm* 

M. La Plata.. . 
) L Puehlo... . . 

1 V Morrin. . . 

i fi - I-arlnw 

K Mowl 

)b. HouM*r... 

1'J Custer ... 

TP KltCarnwi. 

*1 Clear Creek 
*/.. «itl. >(n ... 

2-t. Teller 

2<. A humua . 

~S. Otero 

>*. I.lncwln 
*7. Crowley. 

2S. Logan.. 

'.•ft. Jefferson 
-«V 1'liafTtyt.. 

51. K0*»rt 

-U. ihtkm . . . 
YJ. It Jo Mlant-o. 
Jt. It io <i ramie. 
W Kike... . 

3<* WrM .... 

.t7. Prowers 

•W Bent 

Sft- Sedgwick . . . 
*0. Kt Paw. . . . 
tl. Arapahoe. . . 

42. Phillips..... 

43. Houtl 

4C Mineral 

*5. Kiowa 

*6. Ouray 

47. fiarfleld... . 
4K- Hinsdale. 

4ft- Eagle 

id- Saguache 
il. Moffat. 

52. Adams 

M. Kan Miguel 
54- Denver 

55. Dolores 

56. Cheyenne 

57. Gunobou 

58. Orand. . 

50. DoufUa. 

® 6an Juan 

61. Jackson. 

62. Summit. 

63. Park. 
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/«im^ received by each county foreach chU4 in average daily 
attendance (i9l i-15), 

♦tttf 1 Vr ' ih * ? ■ f ‘ ‘ ‘ * ' M “' * - 1 *' 


T 


County. 


1. Lai Animas. 
A’Monteauma. . 

A Mineral 

A’Chftj unm . . - 
A Montrose — 

ft. Meea 

T. Delta 

& Rio Grande. . 
9. AnpahM.;.. 

lA-guramlt 

U.'vmv 

llr (HMy 

lAFtemont.... 

M.Ferwer*.:.... 

lAPItktn 

lft. Boulder 

17. Chaffee 

IS. Sen Juan — 
1ft. Qunniain.. 

m Kiowa 

M. Larimer 


i 


Loga n ..,.,. 

Kit Canon. 

Douglas 

Denver 

Teller 

Park 

El Puo 


lft. Alamosa.. 

Er 


. Gilpin.. 



County 


t Amount. 


sa.76 

s .<» 

A 04 
A 07 
3.U 
A 15 
A 17 
3.23 
3.26 
3.26 
3.39 
A 34 
ASS 
A36 
ASS 
A 43 
A4S 
A 46 
A 61 
A 61 
A 51 
A 61 
A 51 
ASS 
Afift 
A57 
ASS 
A 61 
A65 
•A 6ft 
A 67 


3A Jefferson 

33. Korean 

34. SanMtyiel . . 

SA Elbert 

3A Clear Creek... 

37. Eagle 

3A GarfWd 

39. WeidTtf 

40. Phillips 

41: Sognache 

42. Yuma 

43. Adams 

44. Lake. 

45. Sedgwick — 
lft. La Plata.... 

47. Pueblo 

48. Dolores 

49. Grand 

50. Moffat 

51. Custer 

5A Routt 

53. Conejos 

54. Huerfano — 

56. Crowley 

66. Bent 

57. Jackson 

58. Rk> Blanco.. 

59. Archuleta. .. 

60. Costilla 

61. Washington. 


SA74 

A 75 
A 75 
A70 
A 78 
A 80 
A 80 
A 83 
3. A* 
A 87 
8.91 
A92 
A9S 
3.93 
All 
4. 16 
117 
121 
122 
124 
141 
1 47 
153 
156 
168 
109 
199 
A 31 
6.58 
6.40 


Baca and Hinsdale Counties omitted as no data of average dally attendance wore available for 1914-16. 

Table 17 . — State fund received by each county for each teacher cmjdoyed 

U9H-15). 


County. 





4. Park 

A Cheyenne. . , 
.A Hinsdale . 
A Douglas — 
A Kit Carson. 
A Washington 

7. Eagle 

' A Elbert 

A Linooln 

m Moffat 

n* Kiowa 

tA Summit.... 

SA Baca 

SA Custer 

SA Sedgwick... 
SA TOuipe.... 

IT. Dolores..... 

1A Grand...... 

SA Logan 

Sodpta 

M. fianMlfuel. 
ML Gunnison 
JA Jack**.... 

9A Saguache. .. 
SA Yuma...... 

Ml Monteanma. 
V Ouray.. .... 

Mtoerei,.... 

Boult...... 

Adams..'.,. 

BenJaan... 


937 

30 

33 

37 

40 
40 
43 
‘ 43 

43 

46 

47 
47 
49 
49 
69 
51 
62 
62 
62 
63 
55 
57 
67 
67 
67 
6ft 
6ft 
69 
69 
62 
63 
60 


County. 


33. R4o Grande. 

34. Prowers — 
36. Clear Creek. 

36. Mesa.: 

37. Morgan 

86. Chaffee 

99. Montrose . . . 

40. Rio Blanco. 

41. Arapahoe... 

42. Oarneld 

43. Fremont... 

44. Jefferson.. . 

46. Pitkin 

4ft. Bent 

47. Delta 

4A Otero 

49. El Paso.... 

60. La Plata . : . 

61. Lae Animas 

6A Larimer 

66. Boulder.... 

54. WeU 

66. Crowley — 

5ft. Lake 

57. Teller 

5A HuerfSao... 

59. Pueblo..... 

60. Arehuleta.. 

ftl. Denver 

62. CnUHa 

6A Comjoe 


Amount. 


|fl5 

66 

68 

m 

68 

69 
■ 79 

70 

71 

71 

72 
72 
72 

74 

75 

77 

78 

m 

80 

61 


t; , t 
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The unfairness of apportionment on the onetd basis, is even m or e 
marked when distribution within the county among the districts is 
concerned. The variation in taxable property valuation among the 
districts is greater than among the counties* Table 18 shows the 
valuation per school child in two counties selected at random, one 
from those of low valuation and one from those about the average 
valuation for the State. 
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Tabijs *8. — Valuation of school districts in two counties per child 6 to fti years 

of age , 10J$. 


Cone Job County : * 

District 29 $617 

84 905 

13 990 

7 1,083 

22. 1,102 

4 1,280 

28 1,234 

8 1,238 

27 — 1,402 

2 1,003 

80 1,768 

25 1,859 

9 1,921 

14_ - jl 2,072 

24 2, 200 

10 2,218 

11 2,877 

0 2,504 

*12 3, 702 

1 5. 075 

10 6.117 

23 0, 945 

28 7, 234 

5 8, 998 

82 9,809 

33 18,177 

15 20,545 


Otero County : 

District II — - 98.874 

a, 018 

28- 4,008 

4 4,800 

J 4,818 

28- 9,752 

18 — 0,248 

• 5 4 941 

6,849 

15 7, 218 

28- — ^ 7 475 

9 8,109 

24 8,256 

19 — 8,818 

14 9.290 

2 9, 556 

20 jo, 227 

8 11,274 

1— 11,742 

22 10,044 

28 18, 888 

18 21,544 


Table 19 shows the same two counties with the districts arranged 
according to valuation per school child; also, for comparative pur- 
poses, the amount received from the State divided by the number 
of children in average daily attendance and the amount received from 
the State divided by the number of teachers employed. 
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Tabu 10. — Comporteoft of roloMtto*, toil* amowif .rsreired from Stale, in I too 
t ootmtiet, i$rfr-i5. 


County and 
districts 


VaUmticn 
per school 
'child. 

6 to 21. 




Conejoa County: 

20 

24 

11 

7 

22 

I........... 

92 

8 

97 

9 

90 

32 

• 

14 

94 

10 

U 

8 

IX 

io:::::: 

23 

39 

«: 

S3 

S3 

12 


Amount 
received 
from 
State for 

«WT 

child in 
rang* 
dally at- 
tendance. 


•917 

005 

000 

1,083 

1,102 

1,228 

1.234 
1,238 
1,482 
1,063 
1,783 
1,850 
1,021 
2,072 
2,205 
2,218 
2,377 
2,304 
3,702 
5,008 
0,117 
0,045 

7.234 
8,003 
0,300 

18,172 

26,545 


•0.24 

2.98 

803 

4.55 

882 

3.88 

5.05 

3.40 
- 3.19 

3.00 

3.20 

7.87 

3.25 

4.38 

2.40 
286 

3.02 
145 
0.02 
2.30 

2.03 
2.72 
1.79 
3.58 
2.28 
5.57 
100 


Amount 
received 
from 
State lor 
every 
teacher 
employed. 

County and 
district. 

Valuation 
per school 
ohlld 
0 to 21. 

Amount 
received 
from 
State for 
every 
child In 
average 
dolly at- 
tendance. 

Amount 
received . 

from 

SUtelor 

every 

teacher 

em- 

ployed. 

$171 

Otero County: 

11 r 

53,344 
• 3, 813 

•3.08 

f68 

18 

10 

5.37 

81 

910 

26 j 

4,068 

2.40 

07 

124 


4,800 

4,918 

% 83 

07 

114 

3 1 

2.36 

61 

200 

20 1 . 

• 6, 752 

2.42 

81 

181 

18... /. 

6, 243 

6. 46 

116 

105 

5 

6, 341 

2.83 

71 

131 

0 

6, 649 

3.01 

73 

170 

15...-. 

7,218 

3.42 

"86 

107 

23 

7, 475 

5.32 

60 

118 

9 

8,100 

2.91 

77 

171 

24 

8,256 

2.26 

45 

08 

10 

8,818 

4.47 

116 

27 

14 

0,200 

1.13 

13 

80 

2 

0,556 

3.01 

* 80 

82 

20 

10,227 

2.98 

67 

06 

8 

11,274 

2.25 

30 

00 

1 

11,442 

3.18 

57 

03 

22 

10,544 

2.30 

36 

« 32 

28 

18,883 

2.25 

20 

63 

13 

21,544 

3.08 

64 

35 

00 

10 

25 

50 
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Tablr 20. — Amount received Jrom State school funds hy each district for each 
child in average daily attendance , atut for each teacher regularly employed, 
191JhtS. 


k 


* 

County and district. 

Amount 
received 
per child 
tn aver- 
age daily 
attend- 
ance. 

Amount 

reoelved 

per 

teacher 

employed. 

‘ County and district. 

Amount 
received 
i per child 
hi aver- 
age daily 
attend- 
ance. 

Amount 

received 

per 

teacher 

em- 

ployed. 

Conejos County: 



Otero County: 



* .. 

>1.79 

•35 

14 

SI. 13 

113 

32 

• 2.26 

16 

(U. ....... 

1.77 

23 

1 

% so 

93 

8 

2.25 

39 

94 

2.40 

27 

28 

2.25 

20 

2a 

2.72 

63 

24 

2.26 

45 

m 

2.86 

85 

8. 

2.36 

67 

JR 

2.93 

32 

22 

2.39 

36 

14 

2.08 

18 

26 

2.40 

67 

2 

3.09 

170 

29 

2. 42 

Rl 

27 

8. 10 

131 

4 

2.83 

97 

go 

3.90 

107 

5 

2.83 

71 

A 

8.25 

35 

9 

2.91 

77 

0. ... . 

8.45 

95 

20 

2.98 

67 

g 

3.49 

105 

6 

8.01 

73 

R 

3.58 

00 

ll 

8.08 

68 

15 . . .. 

g. 00 

50 

13 

3.08 

61 

8 

8.82 

114 ; 

1 

3. 18 

67 

4 

3.88 

200 j 

15 

3.42 

M 

li ff... 

8.92 

83 i 

2 

3.91 

80 

u 

4,38 

■ 08 1 

19 > 

4.47 

116 

7 „ 

4,55 

194 ! 

93 

&S3 

60 

aa 

&67 

26 

10 

5.37 

81 

8 

6,00 

181 ; 

18 

fc46 

116 

19. 

602 

■ 00 1 




13 

603 

910 ; 




95 

7.87 

118 

# 



30 

0.94 

171 
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As the county general school tax 'is apportioned to the districts on : 
the same basis as the State fund it does not remedy the inequalities 
shown above. Conejos County in 1915-16 raised by county tax ap- 
proximately 1.7 times the amount received from the State; eacl) 
district therefore received from the county fund approximately 1.7 
times the amount given as having been received from the State in 
Table 20. In Otero County the county general tax in 1915-16 was 
practically twice the amount received from the State. Table 21 
shows the proportion of the support in these two counties which came 
from the three sources, State, county, and local. Two districts in 
Conejos County (2 and 34) levied taxes buji collected practically . 
nothing during the school year. These schools were maintained with 
the money available from State and county funds and from war- 
rants drawn against the district. Table 22 gives the districts ar- 
ranged in order according to the percentage of their total support 
raised by district taxation. The actual mill levy is given also. 

Tatim-: 21 School fit min from the ntrious uvurvc* in two counties , 1914-1$. 


bounty and 
district. 


Con Jos County: 

1 

2 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2H 

27 

28 

20 

30 

32 

33 

34 


l’er cent received from— 

County and 
district. 

State. 

County. 

District. 

15 

25 

60 

Otero County; 

36 

62 

2 

2 

28 

48 

24 

3 

6 

0 

87 

4 

10 

17 

. 73 

5...1 

13 

22 

66 

6 

31 

52 

17 

8 

57 

27 

16 

0 

0 

10 

81 

10 

15 

26 

60 

11 

16 

27 

57 

13 

31 

63 

16 

14 

14 

24 

62 

16 

7 

12 

81 

18 

0 

16 

75 

10 

15 

25 

60 

20 

4 

7 

80 

22 

4 

7 

80 

23 

28 

48 

26 

34 

26 

47 

27 

26 

17 

20 

54 

28 

2 

8 

05 

20 

21 

35 

44 

13 

22 

05 


4 

7 

80 


20 

34 

40 


37 

63 




1’er cent received from — 



¥ 






frJ 

■y 
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Table 22. — Per cent of support from district tax and levy in two counties, 

19H-16. 


County and district. 


Cornejos County 

34 

2 

13 

S 

4 

35 

33 

37 

. 12 

t 

. 1 

U 

22 

14 

7 

.30 

ft 

16 

10 

15 

ft 

23 

24 

32 ... 

2 * 


District 
t&x — pw 

060 1 Of 

tout . 
j support. 

District 
levy In 
mills. 

i| 

j County and district. 

•! . - 

i 

District 
tax— per 
oertof 
total 
support. 

District 
levy In 
mills. 



! 





■i Otwo County: 



0 

15.00 

w 

54 


*2 


! 1 ' 

67 


16 

.K2 i 10 

68 

3 3 

17 


18 

71 

2. O' 

24 

1.46 

1 29 

74 

2.1 

25 

1.00 

:l 8 

77 

30 

27 

1.06 

1 15 

77 

1.9 

44 

7.00 

i 6. 

79 j 

! 3.5 

46 

3.00 

i 9 

79 

2.7 

54 

8.20 

5 

80 ' 

! 2.ft 

' 57 

1.85 

20 

NO 

! 2.6 

57 

3. a 

S 26 

SO | 

1 4-7 

00 

3.27 

2 * . w 

82 

2.0 

60 

5.40 

; 3 

82 

4.7 

60 

4.20 

4 

83 

5.0 

62 

3.07 

: 14 

K3 

. 1.8 

65 

7.54 

1 24 

*1 

3. f 

65 

6.37 

: u 

* -86 

6.5 

73 

4.00 

; 25 - 

85 

2.7 

75 

2. 02 

y . 13 

86 

2.0 

81 

5.40 

22 

86 

1.8 

81 

.68 

1 28 

88 

2.5 

87 

4.00 

r. h. s 

94 

1.1 

39 

4.00 




89 

3.00 

i 

* 


89 

;;.oo 




95 

4.00 





The actual general school levies in all counties for 1914-15 are' 
given in Table 23. The table shows a variation from 0.4 mill to 3.75 
mills, with an average of 0.92 mill. The figures are taken frhm the 
report of the State tax commission. They include the county high 
school taxes in the 19 county high schools, which are as follows: 


'Bent 

Cheyenne. 
Douglas _ 

~ Eagle 

Garfield 

Gunnison. 

Huerfano 

Jnnkson__ 

Logan 

' Mineral .. 


Mills. 
1. 181 

.6 m 

.910 
.740 
1.080 
.800 
.700 
.700 
1.000 
1. 750 


‘Mills. 

Montrose 1. 57n 

Otero r. 1.100 

Ouray _ _ . 1. *2 <h» 

Phillips 1.800 

Rio Branco. 1.110 

Saguache . 500 

Sun Miguel . 1. 200 

Washington .750 

Yuma .720 
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1 AitLR 2a. G^neraZ county school tax (county high school tax included ), 191^-15. ' ij 


County. 

Tax. > 

County. 

Tax. 

1. Mineral 

mi*. 

3. 75 

33. Clmr Creek 

mu #. 

2. Gilpin 

3.00 

34 Costilla 

1.00 
1 AA 

3. Logan 

2.64 

36. Grand . . 

I, W 
1 nn 

4. rhuljne 

2. 30 

36. Hinsdale 

I. w 

i nn 

5. Douglas 

2.21 

37. JLa PhUA 

1* ill 
i nn 

«. Lake 

*.'20 

S8. Bad Juah 

I* ill 

1 Hi 

7. Ouray 

2. 10 

39. Mtguel 

l.ui 

i m 

8. Montrose*. 

1.07 

40 Teller 

1. UQ 

9. Bent 

3.08 

41 RIa RUnm 

l.W 

10. Rto Grande 

2.01 

42. Pueblo 

• 00 

11. Baca 

3.00 

43. Routt 

• m 

13. Denver 

2.00 

44 OfllMlM ^ 

• n 

QM 

18. Monteiuma 

2.00 

46. Lincoln 

* W 

AM 

14. Sedgwick 

1.86 

46. Park 

* 

15. El Paso 

L74 

47. Fremont 

4 OV 

18. Otero.. 

1.73 

48. Mesa 

• nl 

•a 

17. Cheyelme 

1.66 

40. Moffat 

• lU 

7f| 

18. Garfield 

1.68 

50 Las Animas 

• 11 

AM 

19. Yuma 

1.62 

51 Arapahoe 

M 

20. Jefferson 

1.60 

52 Dolores 

* 09 
An 

21. Pitkin: 

1.50 

63 Eagle 

* w 

mm 

22. Jackson 

1.60 

64. Boulder 

4 UV 

DA 

23. Morgan 

1. 42 

66. Prowers 6 

* 

24. Huerfano.*. 

L 40 

56, Weld 

• w 

is 

25. Gunnison. . . 

L40 

67. Archuleta 

*49 

Mi 

20. Adams 

1.34 

58. Custer 

* W 

Ml 

27. Washington 

1.26 

66. Kiowa 

* W 

AO 

28. Saguache 

1.20 

GO, Summit 


29. Elbert 

1.20 

61. Chaffee 

* M 

if 

30. Kit Carson 

L. 20 

62. Crowley ' 

• to 

Mi 

31. Larimer - , 

1. 10 

63. Delta 

40 

32. Alamosa 

1.00 

# 



Average 0.92 mills. - 


The variation of the proportion of the total school expenditure 
raised by the county school tax and by the State, shown in Table 13, 
causes necessarily a similar variation in the average local district 
taxation for the counties. These latter, as given by Sargent in his 
report on Colorado’s school revenues, 1 are given in Table 24. Being , 
county averages, the variation is not sis great as the variation among 
districts within the counties. This is shown from the figures in 
Table 21, the variation in one county being from 1 to 15 mills and 
in the other from 1.1 to 6.5 mills. > 


1 Published by the Colorado Agricultural College. 
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Tabije 24.—Areraffe special school tax for each county , 191+-/5. 1 


County. 


Ttflw 

Yoku 

QttrCrMk. 


KltCtraon... 

Washington. 


Mart 

Vai 


MU 

BtbMrml... 

Framont . 

. ChgyauM. 

Montrose. 
f Boos 


Prowers. 

Ktowe... 

Morsen. 


Sedrwlck 

Pitkin... 


LnPfcU. 
Pueblo. . . 

Eagle 

Owflekl.. 


BIPmo.. 
Boulder.... 
Crowley . . . 
Jefferson . . 
Archuleta 

Routt 

Ccetma... 

CoqqJob... 


Districts. 


Third 

(Hass. 


mu. 

6.91 

6.43 

5.55 

5.33 

5.16 
A1 
5.06 
4.01 
4.86 
4.85. 

. 4.83 

4.73 

4.55 
4.5 
4. 43 

4.33 
4.31 
4. 28 

4.17 
4.14 
4.11 
4.11 
408 

4.03 
4.0 

3.04 
3.88 
3.77 
3.63 
3.61 
3.50 

3.56 
3.55 


Second 

dess. 


7.4 

0.5 


'8.5 

7.3 

8.7 


5.7 


4.8 


5.3 


5.3 


iao 

6.5 

7.0 

1.0 
7.0 


I 


Tint 


mu. 

1.04 


8.1 

7.8 


7.7 
*5. O' 


6.3 

8.5 


4.8 


8.5 

5.4 

6.3 


5.0 

7.4 


County. 


AUmcsa 

Lincoln 

Weld. 

Custer 

Elbert 

Ouray 

Huerfano 

Las Animas 

Moffat! 

Chaffee 

Bent 

Summit 

Grand 

8*n Uiguel 

Phillips 

Larimer 

Otero 

Adams 

Rio Blanpo.^ 

Dolores 

Rio (lrande...^.i 

Gunnison 

Saguache 

Luce 

Park 

Douglas 

Jackson v 

Denver. 

San Juan 


Average.. 


Third 

class. 


Aflfl*. 

3.54 

3.63 

3.5 
3.38 
3.38 
3.3 
3.21 

3. 17 

3.01 
3.08 
2.0 
' 2.82 
2.81 

4** 3. 75 
2.74 
2.68 
2.66 
2-66 

2.6 
JL 52 
2.47 
2.34 
2.31 
2.20 

2. 17 
1.71 
1.7 

1.01 


Second 

class. 


mu. 

8.6 


3.0 


5.1 

5.9 


6.6 

4.8 


6.0 

5.6 

7.5 

5.0 


7-0 

3.0 


*1 


Districts. 


First 


w 


7.9 


A0 

10.6 


8.5 


A 7 
AS 


5,0 


1 From Sargent’s **8ludy of School Revenue in Colorado.” 

The county tax, distributed as at present, works to the advantage 
of the first and second class districts Aid to the disadvantage of the 
third-class districts, where the cost of maintaining schools of an 
equivalent standard is usually greater thpn in the first and second 
class districts. This is because there are necessarily employed in 
country districts a larger number 'of teachers in proportion to the 
number t>f children than in city districts. This is shown in the fol- 
lowing table taken from Sargent. If the county money were dis- 
tributed also on the basis of the number of teachers employed, third- 
class districts would receive from the county funds on the whole an 
amount greater than that contributed by them. 
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Table IMS. — ^Apporfionmeiit 0/ (JUr penerol county Mohool fund between ft ret and 
second class districts on the one hand t and third-class districts on the other 
shotting thh toes or gain sustained by the third-class districts , 191 \- 15 . 

(Ttkpn from Sargent's "A Study of School Revenue in Colorado.’' Cnuntiee not included h an no flxst cv 

second dots districts ) 


Antlolpoted revenue horn the gen- 
eral county school tax. 


JMli Counties. 

Received 
by first 
and second 
class dis- 
tricts. 

Received 
by third- 
class dis- 
tricts. 

Revenue 
produced 
by third- 
cUa dis- 
tricts. 

Adams 

92, 125 

911 186 


Alamosa A 

4 296 


i’ tM 

Arapahoe 

* 6*311 

4! 406 

4, 

A UU 

Archuleta. . . . * 

1 070 

1,238 

Bent 

1, V, 9 
1 Oil 

1 l t 1 UO 

A OM 

Boulder. . . . 

*, V«g 

ft 07/1 

8, 382 
1 10,944 

Chaffee 

16,571 

406 

O, W(U 
1 1 A 

‘Clear (‘root 

3,144 
2 003 

I IO 

333 
2 672 

Crowley..* 

4s IDO 

1 XAA 


•Delta m 

3*822 

1 1 aw 

1 1 626 

El Paso - 

9l’350 

if AM 

30 474 

2, 723 

Fremont. 

o'ois 


' 39, 333 

41 Off! 

Garfield - 

3 478 

4^ 460 

7 AM 

O, Mi 

Oilpin 

4 ' 892 

1 1 UoO 
A mst 

Di of 0 

O AAA 

Ounnlson 

4 167 

0 , AW 
A All 

B, WO 

6,777 

Huerfano 

*258 

4. Ol J 

AAj 

Jefferson 

14 977 

1 C Off K 

002 

Lake 

27 595 

15 f 073 

20,600 

14,779 

La Plata. 

a 435 

A, W 

8 850 

Larimer 

23/ 844 


on t ico 

Las Animas 

lilies 
5, 496 

14, 113 

1 \ 77 K 

AJ f 157 
17 AAA 

Logan 

J Of % to 

1 1 1 

Mesa 

9 632 


1 1 1 on 

Montezuma 

4, 025 

i, w7 
ft 71 A 

1 1 * 1 W 
O 72 ft 

Montrose 

3*758 

V r 4 1 U 

V, f JJ 

Morgan..- 

15*650 

o, Dip 
ft UQ 

3, 784 

D 900 

Otero 

12 650 

0 , oOi 

A Ai9 

V, AM 
* 1 CO 

Ouray 

2 344 

4, w 

2 736 

1 1 150 

0 AQA 

min 

6 955 


Of QOO 
A 111 

Browers 

4* 736 


0 | lid 

7,231 
14 685 

Pueblo 

48| $39 

Of 7I1( 

lOiOHj 

Rio Blanco 

2 145 

9 ha 

3| 249 
6, 193 

Rio Grande . d 

5 546 

q ftRA 

Routt 

2*015 

a , WO 

Ban Miguel. .. 

« 6*048 

84 6 G 6 

A 47Q 

9, 252 
4,398 

1 AJA 

Teller 

16 312 

1 , ifo 

1 til 

Weld * * 

1*591 

1 1 ad i 

9 All 

o t iu 
*2 1 



Uit 

d f 1 17 

Total 

386,238 

237,593 

314,687 


Coin or loss "to third- 
class districts. 


Cain. 


9163 


Lc«. 


91, m 

2,120 

m 

9,19 

3,974 

117 

904 

& 

1,971 


2,49 
2.W 
tl 
4,789 
12,970 
89 
9. 09 
I, Mi 
3,201 
1,208 
1,030 
231 
908 
2,418 
960 
3,008 
1,490 
4,401 
1,081 
2,307 
6M 


1, 711 

909 


77,408 


(3) SUMMARY. 

The State school fund furnishes* approximately 7 per cent of the 
total amount expended for the support of the public schools in the 
State. It should furnish from 30 to 40 per cent of the amount. 

The counties furnish 22 per cent of the total amount expended 
for the support of schools. They should furnish, together with that 
supplied by the State, practically the entire amount necessary for 
nviintenarwe of schools of minimum standards. 

The need of a State fund to equalize the burden among the comities 
is shown by the .variation in taxable valuation, per child f6rtfi&\ 
different counties. This valuation varies from $1,822 to $22,674. 
The need of a county fund as the principal source of sUppprt to 
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equalize the burden among districts is indicated by ttys variation ih 
the district valuations of from $617 per school child to $75,444 per 

school child. , . . 

Distribution on the census basis has no relation to the effort wnieli 
counties or districfs are actually making in education. It does not 
encourage school authorities to require school enrollment and at- 
tendance, as the greater the number remaining out of school the 
greater is the amount of State and county money available for those 

*Vho attend. . . 

The amount pow received from the State distributed on a basis 

which recognizes actual effort, namely, attendance and number of 
teachers employed, varies among counties from $2.76^ to $6.46 for 
each child in average daily attendance an, 1 from $27 to $121 for 
each teacher employed. Among districts m two counties the State 
fund varies from $1.79 to $9.24 in one county and from $1.13 to 
"$6.46 in the other per child in average daily attendance; and from 
$85 to $171 in one county and $13 to $116 in the other per teacher 

employed. . , 

Distribution of State funds, should be on the bapis of the number 
of teachers employed qnd the aggregate attendance. Aggregate 
attendance is the, total number of days actually attended by al the 
pupils. It depends, therefore, both on the daily attendance and the 
Jotal number of days the school was maintained in the year. In mak- 
ing the distribution the State should pay to each county a fixed 
amount for each teacher employed and apportion the remainder 
of the State fund on the aggregate attendance. The State fund 
in 1915-16 amounted to practically $74 per teacher employed in the 
State. The Wyoming State fund was n Httle over $200 per teacher 
employed. Arizona raised approximately $325 per teacher. The 
California State fund- is distributed oh the basis suggested and 
amounts to $250 per teacher. The Colorado State fund should 
be large enough to pay at least $200 per teacher and leave from one- 
fourth to one-third of the total fund to be apportioned on the basis 
of aggregate attendance. This would encourage county school au- 
thorities to secure good attendance and to maintain longer terms. 
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Chapter V. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 

*— gene nil plan of administration and organization affects di- 
rectly the efficiency of classroom instruction in ao far aa it governs 
the quality. of buildings furnished for school purposes and- their 
equipment; length of term and regularity of attendance; the placing 
and selecting of teachers, their qualifications, tenure, salary, and 
supervision ; and the course of study and textbooks used. Moreover, 
the consolidated school in the open country is the accepted solution of 
the problem of rural school efficiency, since the organization of the 
one-teochef school for purposes of class instruction and grading is 
not adapted to modern ideals and methods of teaching. The way in 
which the present method of administration of rural schools in- 
fluences these matters will !>e considered in accordance with ,thia 
classification. 

(!) SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 

All children should have an opportunity for education at public 
expense, in a schoolhouse reasonably accessible, and in buildings 
which insure at least convenience, comfort, and healthful conditions. 
Wherever investigations have been made regarding the health of city 
and country children a far higher percentage of physical defective- 
ness is shown among rural than among city children. This fact is 
arousing new interest in everything affecting the health of children, 
.and particularly in the school-building problem. The following 
minimum requirements for rural schools are summarized from a 
recent bulletin distributed by the Bureau of Education: 

Country school children* should hove as sanitary and attractive schools and 
as Intelligent i*nd effective health core as school children in the cities. A one- 
teacher country school should contain n small entrance hall, a retiring room, 

0 workshop, and a classroom not less thf*.n 30 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 12 
feet high. There should be an adequate' system of ventilation, and unless & 
furnace or other system of heating is Installed, a properly Jacketed stove. (No . 
unjacketed stove should be tolerated in any school.) The schoolroom should 
receive an abundance of light, from the left side or from* the left side and the 
rear. The schoolhouse and surroundings should be kept as clean as a good 
housekeeper keeps her home. Drinking water should be available for *very 
pupil at any time of day and should come from a safe source. Every rural 
xchool should have a sanitary drinking fountalu. Individual drinking cups are 
theoretically and In some conditions aU right, but practical experience has 
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proved that Individual cups used more than once are Insanitary and unhygienic. 
Therefore they are not advocated nor approved. Facilities for washing hands 
should be always available. School seats and desks should be hygienic In type 
and adjusted at least twice a year to the needs of growing children. 

Toilets should be sanitary In location, construction, and maintenance. If 
there Is no water system, separate toilets should be located at least 50 feet In 
different directions from the school house, with the entrances screened. 

The bureau’s questionnaires brought reports from 1,207 Colorado 
school buildings, of which 7G per cent were one-room rural schools. 
Of the total buildings reported GO per cent were new*. The insanitary 
conditions shown in the table submitted and referred to here can 
therefore not be ascribed to the age t of these buildings. The reports 
indicate clearly that lighting, heating, ventilating, water supply, and 
similar considerations necessury to proper sanitation have received 
very little attention from persons responsible for school buildings. 

The conditions as 9 et forth in Table 24 show among other things: 
Eighty-one per cent of the schools report insufficient or cross light- 
ing — some buildings have windows on all four sides; the reports 
from six counties do not include even one school with any provision 
for ventilating other than window's and doors: few buildings heated 
by jacketed stoves, steam, or furnace; an insignificant number of 
school plants with satisfactory water supply and drinking equip- 
ment; cloakrooms and clean interiors are among the necessaries 
found in fewer tlmn half the total number reporting. 

Equipment .- —The table also shows a serious lack of proper equip- 
ment for purposes of instruction. Blackboards, charts, reference 
and supplementary reading books are the materials most frequently 
missing. In nine counties no supplementary reading material is 
supplied. In addition to the equipment actually used in teaching, 
physical equipment such as shades, pictures, hygienic desks are 
supplied in very few rural schools. 

Playgrounds . — Grounds large enough and otherwise suitable for 
play purposes are not furnished to rural schools except in rare in- 
stances. Even fenced yards are reported in but 30 per cent of the 
buildings included in the summary, and the equipment which dis- 
tinguishes a mere fenced prairie from a real playground is reported 
in but 19 per cent of. the replies. 

Toilets . — The kind and condition of toilets furnished for school 
children have both a hygienic and moral significance That those 
providing the facilities furnished in Colorado aural schools ignore 
the seriousness of the whole matter is apparent from the table. 
Probably the most serious condition reported exist s in the 12 per cent 
of the schools which have but one* toilet on the school grounds. 

It is apparent from the above summary and from the tables given 
in this report that school children in rural districts are badly housed. 
There are many well-kept, sanitary, and attractive buildings in the 
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State, and many of the poorest possible quality, with examples 'df 
both varieties often existing in adjoining districts. CoWndo’s great- 
est need in the matter of rural school buildings seems to be that the 
State or county should adopt some settled and economical policy of 
schoolhousc construction which will provide measures of general 
improvement for present conditions and certain minimum standards 
for the future. One plan would be the employment of a State school 
architect in the State department of education to approve the plans 
of all proposed school buildings. The department should have pre- 
pared and available for distribution illustrations, plans, and specifi- 
cations of standard school buildings. 




Tahi-E 20 . — Iiurai school buildings. 
Number reporting. . . 

New buildings (since 19001 

One-room schools _ 

Material : 

Prick or htone * 

Adobe or logs 

Frame 

Repair : 

Good 

Fair : 

Poor 

Heating : 

Ordinary stoves 

Jacketed stoves ’ * 

Furnace or steam . 

I'herniometor In room 

Ventilation, windows only... ... 

Kquipment : 

Insuflleient b!nekl>oard 

Stationary desks 

Single desks 

Supplementary readers 

Reasonable general equipment 

Shades for windows 

Pictures 

Clet^n Interior 

Janitor 

Cloakroom ; 

Workroom , ... 

Library 

Assembly room 

Water supply: 

Drinking water on grounds 

Drinking water kept In uncovered receptacle 

Drinking fountain 

Individual cups 

^Provision for washing 

74801* — Bull, 5— 17-^4 


.. 1,207 
IV r cent. 
00 
70 

18 

14 

08 


51 

30 

10 



70 


25 

84 

f>2 

22 

01 

81 

41 

35 

19 

48 

9 

14 

7 

80 

27 

13 

'45 

05 


T 


r: Tmi 
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Playground : 

With 1 acre of ground or more fenced 

With playground equipment!- 

With shade trees 


With yard Irrigated 

PtItIch : 

Ouudde school bulMln< r 

Inside 

Earth 

\\ uter - 

With one only 

With two less than Ml feet apart 

With fwo Ht pmptT ‘distance — . . 

In (Pmh! repair 

In fair repair — 

In poor repair. - 

Clean mid sanitary — 

Free from marking 


— ^ 

Per cent. 

30 

1» 

30 

11 


*>j 

s 
11’ 
M 
37 
5i 
31 
< IS 

tvS 

SO 


” -V 

(21 SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

The legal school age in Colorado is from 0> to *21 years. The real 
school population, however, includes those from fi to 18 or 10 years 
old when liijprh school facilities are furnished and from t> to 15 or 10 
years old w hen they are not. The compulsory school age is 8 to 14 years 
if the child has completed the work of the elementary school at the 
end of this period, hut may extend to 10 years if thi.s work is not com- 
pleted earlier. The law exempts children between these ages under 
certain conditions.* Permits of exemption are issued by and at the 
discretion of the county and city suiwrintendents. The school boards 
in the various districts are responsible for the census enumeration, 
which includes all children of legal school age residing in the dis- 
tricts on the 10th day of February, and which must be filed with the 
county superintendents on or before the first day of April of each 
year. The law prescrilies it as the duty of the county superintendents 
to examine and correct these lists from the various districts and to file 
a certified county enumeration with the State superintendent in 
June of each year. In addition to this census list the law requires 
that the county superintendent file an annual report with the State 
superintendent in September of each year, containing among other 
things the census enumeration (which should be an exact duplicate 
of that filed in June), and attendance data taken from the teachers’ 
annual reports. The latter must be filed with the county superin- 
tendent before the teachers can draw* their salary for the closing 
month of the school year. In this way the county superintendent has 
a check bn t^e correctness of reports from the secretaries of the 
school boards and the teachers and should therefore assume responsi- 
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bility for the district repopts, while the State superintendent is in 
turn responsible for those of the county superintendents. The fol- 
lowing data allow the number of districts in the State, the census, 
enrollment, and average daily attendance for each year from 1910 
to 1915. Tim data for 1915 are Liken directly from the county super- 
intendents’ reports. Figures for the years 1910 to 1914, inclusive, 
arc f i*om the biennial reports of llu> State superintendents, which in 
turn were made from re;x>rls of the county hiperintendents. 


Torn: ITT. ~ - A ton brr <>/ arAtwW fWituM/rnridhiii'nt, and at'craftr dnity 

attendant for Jhiir*. 


ShiXtl yimreudm* Juxi#>)- 


1010 
Ull 
IV! 1 

m> 

1011 

’VIS 


'It i* ImuptifihU' Uul ml actual inrnrow o( 7 jn-t rent mvurwl from 1»14 lo 1VIS. Ttu* (VIA >\Tny« 
altAilMit^ in uiHouMr*!)) Uh\ ingli 


t 1 

i N‘urntw*r 

I i 

i 

i 

i . 

« c«l*l» 

i 0 ro ai. 

* 

Total 

nutul<rr 

nuroUeJ. 

Portrait j 
o( non*u* 
onrattH. { 

1 Am*** 

! daily 
[ attend, 
i anor . 

Porctwil : 
o( #nmU- 
mmt ib 

• WU» 

• IlMiV 
ux*. 

i ; 

i Porrlnt 
; ofmiaa 

(OU1MV 

Uoa ta 

ITWW 

daily 
at lend, 
annp. 

i 

•i ].*»- 

121. 964 

1M.7V* 

76 

107 . TOO 

64 

O 

.! i.7» 

. ZZ3 .I74 

173.JUV 

7h 

U&.24.S 

•# 1 

a 

1 .774 

307. IK7 

• 177. 42* 

TH 

m,x» 

67 i 

! « 

I.7S7 

m.Mi 

17J. IVMl 

76 

117. J(S3 


M 

1.7K4 

xr.in 

l7#,Siu 

TV 

11**71 

« 1 

1 61 

J 

227 546 

174.. '4*4 

| 

i 

1».U7 

' 73 * 

*7 

1 
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It is appfkmit that serious errors exist in the Colorado attendance 
reports, either in the cAsus enumeration or through duplicate enroll- 
jnent'—pooaibly both.* The percentage of enrollment to census 41 
ll'io u .s given in the above table is 79 per cent, while the Federal 
census for 1910 'records f»8 per cent of the school population enrolled 
in school. The county su \ H*rin tendon ts’ reports for 1914—15, ex- 
cluding Denver, record an enrollment which is 79 per cent of the 
census enumeration. Denver in the same year enrolled but 95 jmm* 
cent of its census. In nearly all States rural school enrollment is 
larger in proportion to the population than city scliopl enrollment. 
Daily attendunoe is less. It is improbable, however, that the enroll- 
ment for the rest of the State of ('dorado was as much greater than 
that of Denver as these figuivs indicate, for the attendance law 
within Denver is enforced more strict I f than in rural districts; 
its schools are accessible to all the children living in the district and 
its high schools have a large attendance. * For the 'United States as 
a whole, approximately 60 per cent of the children from 6 to 21 
years are enrolled in schools. A census enumeration extending from 
6 to 21 years really includes 26 per cent who are over actual school 
age. Few pupils remain in school after their nineteenth birthday; 
normally they complete high school at the age of 14. 


* St* Table 28. 
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Table 29 shows the percent of enrollmetit, based on -the census^ 
for all the counties in the State but two, which failed to reporter! 
»o co-ties superintendents report* 95 per cent or moTS 

ioat ° D ® * 21 yearS ° f “ ge enroI,ed ; in five other Lun! 

[’ * n 90 { f r n“f *° ! 5 *** ? nt > 1111(1 in 24 others from 85 per cent 

per cent. Only IT counties report a percentage of enrfrilment* 

V’f co r re sponds to that of Denver and the United States as a ! 
whole, namely below 70 per cent It is probable that the relating 

17 cZST ? C6n . SUS 88 « iTen is ^“sonably accurate only in th«* 
7 counties and perhaps in a few othehs reporting slightly over 7<T 

per cent Little reliance can be placed upon the figures in the suner - 
inlendenta’ reports A C omp.ri 5 o n „( tte ZTS; 

f, fif i h ® C r nDty / sll P e, ' intende nts formerly referred to, namely" 
£nT P mh ed 7 J T ( “ S “ b8Sis ° f a PP° rti QOnient) and those filed if! 
2 S r i°r h f COnnty superintendents’ annual reports), which' 
id be identical, as only one school census is taken each year do? 
not agree in the 1914-15 reports from 26 counties ’ ?-ri 

Table 30 shows the number .of districts, census, enrollment and 
®' er »g® ai attendance from all of the counties in the State, also 1 
the number of children enrolled who are not attending school dad? 
and the number 6 to 21 years ofage not attending daily ■> 


Tabi.k 30 .- 


-Xumbrr of Men and enroilal ,y>t in avenge. daUg 


County. 


A'V'rr*. . . 
11 . 
Arnimtioo. , 
Arohrlou. 

Haro 

Kent 

R'mMfr 

ChnlToo.. 


Number 
of 

districts. 


Ch?;c?ui0. .; 
Clear Creole . 
Conoltw 


Costlllfl 

Crowlcv * * ] 

Custer ! * 

I^elta 

Drover ... 

Dolores....;;;;:; 

Doiipl^s 


raffle . . 
Klbort... 
K 1 Paso... 
Fremont.. 
OarPeld... 
OUf>in 

Grand 

Gunnison. 

BbwdaE.. 

Huerfano. 

Jarkson. 


Ite: 


38 

IS 

28 

14 

19 

90 

68 

27 
10 
10 

28 
12 
10 
23 
22 

1 

4 

37 

23 

46 
86 
> 36 
43 
14 
16 
29 
6 
43 
6 
80 
17 


Census 
total 
6 to 21 

years. 


Total 

enroll. 

ment. 


2,900 
1,334 
2,734 
1,347 
984 
1,810 
. 8,623 
2,174 
823 
1,003 
8,104 
1,701 
1,717 
861 
4,427 
49,738 
173 
668 
896 
1,882 
11,669 
4,973 
2,857 
761 
499 

‘■S' 

4 '& 

3,903 

1.144 


2,388 

1,060 

2,388 

871 

609 

1,297 

6,798 

1,708 

784 

620 

2,236 

1,-068 

1,417 

391 

4,047 

32,746 

132 

679 

781 

1,830 

8,866 

*»■ 

615 

360 

1,248 

108 

8,460 

164 

2,988 


Average 

dally 

attend- 

ance. 


1,683 

766 

1,772 

633 


834 

6,283 

* 1,312 

662 

634 

MM 

640 

793 

278 

2,937 

29,226 

6$ 

496 

1,080 

6,681 

430 
k 219 
910 


2,103 

121 

2,190 


Number 

census 

children 

not 

•SB* 


1,347 

863 

982 

814 


Number 

of 

children 

enrolled 

pat 

attaadbw 

dally. 


974 

3 '28 

l» 

1,049 
1,061 
924 
283 
. 1,490 
20,612 
- 86 
388 
400 
362 
4,988 
1,897 
1,2H 
821 


835 

994 


1 U 


2 'l49 

*’» 


•A 


m 

. 418 - 

m 

at 

1,110 

*•3 

m 

266 

a 

a 

m 

•36 



b 


R#:: 

Ite 


pm 

if 

CM 

J&&- 

V. ; ; 


* Tahle 31 shows census and enrollment data for children between 
8,and 14 years, as given in the county superintendents’ reports to the 
Stale superintendent for the year 191-4-15. In 28 of these counties 
the ’ number enrolled exceeds the total census enumeration from 1 
par cent to 26 per. cent In one county the number enrolled is equal 
to the census. The apparent purpose of this- data (8 to 14 years) 
js to show the number of children who are not reached by the com- 
pulsory attendance law. If correct data were available the enroll- 
. tont of children between the ages of 8 and 14 years subtracted from 
file censne enumeration 8 to 14 would show the number of children 
who should be in school and. are not, although within the age period 
rJjMn attendance is compulsory and when the enforcement of the 
is snbst apt^to be needed. The given data are useless for this 
^purpose m 29, countieeOf the State beqaqse of the condition stated. 

the jcdfafer 4,845 children, or 12 per cent of the census 

^enumeration between 8 and 14, are; imported not enrolled in school. 
^I^Becattse of the obvious errors, souse of which Aave been referred to, 
: }j ^sumniariee given in this stndy lire not those in the county super- 
M lento* reports, but are madf from original data given in the . 






, o» soEtooi, wsrsucTTOH. 

reports^henee the total, percentages, per capita costs, eta, are *M 
reet on the basis of the census enrollment, total costs, etc., as given by 4 
the county supenntendents. This assumes that whUe manf county 
superintendents do not make correct financial summaries or compute 
accurate averages and per capita expenses, etc., they do report with 
reasonable correctness the census filed with the State superintend- 
ent as the basis for apportionment of the State school funds and 
such expenditures and other financial data as can be obtained from 
the county treasurers’ offices. This assumption, as pointed out above! 
is not in all cases justified, but the statistics taken are as nearly co*4 
rect as it is possible to obtain under existing conditions. It is prae- 
t.oallymev, table that often the'census fibres are taken carelessly 
by district clerks or their hired enumerators, and while it is the duty 
°f the county superintendent to examine carefully these censu^Ijgta 
. and ell ™te errors > it is apparent they do not in many cases. » 
is possible that in unusual instances the attendance at school m*y 
be equal to or greater than the census enumeration, even though date 
are carefully and correctly given, because of changes in populate*! 
through the moving of families .from one district to another; tat 
'f P™ ctlcall y impossible that this should happen in 28 counties and 
that there should be enrolled 3,000 more children between 8 and 14 
years than the census records. One county superintendent confess* 
to his own. lack of inclination to criticize census enumerations as 
reported by distncfsecret&ries so long as he himself holds his posi- 
tion by popular vote. F 

Table Sl.-CWWren vf comimhmg age not attending tahool. 


’a 




BOpv, 'L i ■ L t 
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* ; -JTAjtt* & ~CK(?drcri of compt ifsory age not attending school — Continued. 


County, 


Cesutut 

8-14yfears. 


*55^: 

Yptoi . - . , 


Tout.. 


95 

1.700 
564 

1,032 

1.088 

1.700 
3,007 
6,198 

986 
1.783 
2,798 
129 
326 
834 
*1,729 
1,739 
2,660 
372 
. 204 

484 
647 
1,496 
6,991 
464 
937 
988 
871 
183 
667 
690 
172 
1,479 
1,143 
6,468 
1,647 


Tote! re- 
ported en- 
rolled In 
ochODl 
8-14 yetis. 


85,155 


106 

1,761 

666 

1,066 

790 

1,435 

3,764 

6.033 

068 

1,860 

2,889 

125 

278 

740 

3.076 

1,667 

3,002 

410 

198 

672 

477 

1,628 

6,696 

376 

978 

1,014 

811 

^173 

*“N559 

664 

206 

1.448 

1,040 

6,700 

1,473 




Reported 
enrolled 
mote than 
coiuat. 


67 

116 


346 


442 

38 


132 


83,208 


2, or! 


Number 
reportod 
not in 
School 
8 14 years. 


266 


ie5 

28 


4,846 


Length of school term ^ — It is apparent that the effectiveness with 
which a school serves the community depends on thejpngth of term 
quite as much as on the regularity of attendance, and that the aver- 
age daily attendance, which may be raised by a few regular attend- 
ants, is not so important a consideration as the number of days 
attended by all the children enrolled. Table 32 shows that the 
.number of days school was in session in the various counties during 
the school year 1914—15 varied in graded schools from a minimum of 
101 days to a maximum of 180, with an average for the State of 174 
days, or nearly 9 months in graded schools. In rural schools the 
minimum length of term falls below 100 days in 22 counties; J 
Cpunty reported 1 school conducted 18 days or less than 1 
month; 1 county reported a school conducted 35 days; 6 counties 
reported schools conducted 40 days or 2 months; 5 counties reported 
schools with terms of 3 months; and 9 additional counties re- 
ported sohools With more than 8 but less than 5 months of schbol. 
§mce doqhty* superintendents report averages on districts only, it is 
ijfrt possible to state accurately how many schools have these short 
tfras* A study of the 52 county superintendents 9 reports for 
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t 1!) ;^ 6 received by the State superintendent’s office up to November 
1 , 1916, shows (see Table 46) : 

Districts that maintained un average term of 

Less than 100 days 

From 100 to 110 days ~ ~ ~~ \L 

Froifl 110 to 120 days 

From 120 to 140 days 

Less than 140 days " ~V 

The average for rural schools’ ns given in the county superintend- 
ents reports, iS 148 days, or about 7 months. Included as rural in 
the table are all schools listed as “ rural ” by the county superintend- 
ents in their reports to the State superintendent. It, should be ex- 
p aine , lowerer, thnt the State department, while requiring county 
superintendents to report- on “rural” and “graded” schools sepa- 
rately, does not define the terms. Each county superintendent makes 
ns own ^interpretation. In some cases the county superintendent 
lists ns graded all one-teacher schools in which a distinction 
exists corresponding to that in regular city graded schools. In 

other cases the county superintendent lists all one-teacher schools 
ns “ rural.” 

Tadek 32.— 1 \'hp?e number of day* school irr/g taught, 


Hi 


County. 


Attains 

Aamosa. . . , 
Arapahoe . . , 
Arcnutota... 

Baca 

Bant 

Boulder. , . . . 

Chaffee 

Cheyenne . . . 
Clear Creek . 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Crowley .... 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle ........ 

Elbert 

El Paso 

Etemont.,..* 
Garfield 

GUnln 

Grand 

Gunnison 

gSSS::;;; 

Huerfano 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kiowa 

Kit Carson... 
Lake.. 


Rural. 


Maxi. 

mum. 


Mini- 

mum. 


190 

1N0 

180 

194 


180 

180 

180 

170 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 


120 

100 

140 

80 



180 

180 

180 

180 

220 

200 

179 

180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
185 

<240 

100 

180 


120 

74 

90 

140 

00 

100 

100 

140 

80 

40 


Aver- 

age. 


169 

137 


78 

106 

96 

120 

120 

120 

83 

120 

120 

18 

60 

116 

40 

40 

,120 

146 

80 

116 

66 


159 

166 

158 

159 
140 
138 

144 
169 
120 

145 


146 

147 

140 
154 
163 

165 
130 
161 

148 
60 

181 

141 

119 
188 
140 
167 

120 

166 
U8 


Graded. 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Aver. 

mum, 

mum. 


190 

ISO 

188 

170 

170 

170 

200 

180 

189 

180 

176 

178 

iso 

iso 

180 

180 

171 

176 

180 

178 

179 

180 

180 

180 

- 200 

180 

184 

180 

190 

159 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

iso 

156 

ieo 

180 

140 

159 

180 

172 

174 

180 

101 

164 

180 

160 

180 

190 

174 

178 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

190 

180 

188 

iso 

ie8 

179 

170 

170 

190 

190- 

160 

178 

180 

• 180 

189 

180 

160 

170 

160 

!8 

174 

180 

160 

185 

186 

146 

180 

160 

170 

180.! 

190 

* 180 
m 

a 


'4 


v ?■ 
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Table 32 . — Whole number of days school was taught, 1014-15 — Continued. 


-i 

"W 


County. 

Rural. 

Graded. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Aver- 

age. 

Man- 

mum. 

f 

Mini- 

mum. 

Aver* 

tSSr .. 

Sfc:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Moateauma 

Montrose 

Morgan.. . 

Otax> 

ICO 

180 

160 

180 

190 

180 

180 

ISO 

180 

180 

120 

no 

120 

112 

36 

120 

40 

150 

120 

120 

132 

157 

162 

160 

147 

149 

14? 

108 

166 

100 

' M0 
190 
190 
180 
178 
180 
180 
180 
180 

* 180 

180 

175 

160 

180 

164 

180 

160 

100 

143 

171 

180 

184 

170 

180 

165 

180 

175 

170 

169 

177 

Ourmy 

Park , 

PhfiUpr.. 

180 


\ 159 

180 

180 

180 

Pitkin 

200 

1AT 

173 

180 

180 

180 

Fiweri 

180 

120 

146 

180 

100 

177 

Pueblo. 

180 

120 

103 

. 190 

180 

1W 

Rio Blanco 

180 

100 

134 

180 

180 

180 

Rio Grande 

180 

120 

. 169 

190 

180 

1W 

Routt 

180 

40 


180 

104 

174 

Saguache 

190 

60 

139 

1H0 

180 

ISO 

San Juan 

1^0 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

San Miguel 

184 

40 

163 

181 

180 

IsO 

^ 

200 

120 

109 




Summit * 

160 

120 

140 

180 

f 180 

IsO 

Teller 

1K0 

M 

147 

180 

1 180 

180 

Wtthinftcn 

180 

115 


178 

178 

178 

w2?!T? 

180 

120 

173 

180 

167 

•* 179 

Yuma 

180 

120 

138 

180 

ISO 

180 


The actual number of days attended by all pupils enrolled is a 
fairer standard of the work of the school than the total enrollment 
‘or average daily attendance. An efficient school interests th.- children 
and retains all of those who should be there throughout the full term. 
Data on this point are not given in the reports of the county super- 
intendents. The figure is, however, computed in Table 33 as correctly 
as possible 'from the available data on average daily attendance, en- 
rollment, and length of term in the superintendents’ reports. r A coin 
pari son of the average length of term and the average number of 
days attended shows that many children fail to take advantage of 
even the meager number of school months offered. For instance, the 
average number of days sc hools was taught in Huerfano County is 
181, but the children enrolled attended school only 79 of the 131 days. 
Archuleta offers an average of 137 days of school, but children en- 
rolled attend on an average only 84 days; and so on throughout the 
list of counties. For the State as a whole the average number of days 
attended by the children in rural schools is 106, or practically five 
8(ftiool months. In considering these figures it is well to keep in mind 
not wily the unfortunate conditions which deprive children of more 
than five months of school, but the fact that education is usually far 
more expensive in schools in which the attendance is poor than in 
those in which the children enrolled come to school regularly, although 
economy is the usual argument given for short terms. The amount 
of money necessary to provide for the support of schools is usually 
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estimated on prob.ble enrollment Children who dome to school must 
bo taken care of whether they attend regularly or not (see Table 84). : 

oof attendance means that the community loses because it fails to 
get vslue received in actual service for the money expended and the' 
State loses because it fails to educate all of its children. 

-Average number of da V : attended b, each child enrolled. 19H-1S.\ 



Tabijc 33.- 


County. 


Animae. 

Haerfcwo. .. . 

1 a Plata*. 

Archuleta 

Oister 

Rio Blanco 

OwtMa 

CVowiey 

Jefferson 

Yuma *. . 

Onne)rw 

Saguache 

Lincoln ' V * ‘ 

Sedgwick 

KftOaroon 

F.|l»eri 

E*ele 

Washington 

San Miguel 

Kiowa 

Bent 

Logan 

Moffat 

Pfdwere 

. Jackson 

Morgan 

Phillips ' ‘ 

Summit 

Delta. ...... 

Otero 

'OtarfleJd 

Alamosa 

Hear Creek 

Gilpin 

Omnd ' * * 

Gjunuisan 

Douglas 

i AriSS..;;*; 

Montrose 

JKo Grande 

Cbevenne.. 

Adams 

El Paeo. . 

Mm» 

Teller. . . 

weid ;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

Chaffee ‘ ‘ ‘ " 

Fremont.*.. . 

Ouray ’■**** 

Mootetunu 

Arapahoe.. *!!!!! 


Pin 


no 




Rural. 


Avenge 
number 
of days 
attended 


by each 
child 
enrolled 


Boulder. . . . 

uke_.. — - 

San Juan. * 

Mineral..;..:::;:; 

Pltklr... 

R«m... 

raik (no data) ;;;;;; 


78 

79 

53 

54 
85 
87 

. *7 

87 
8S 

88 
8» 
Si 

« I 

*4 | 

*5 

96 
. 97 

97 
100 
101 
103 
1<B 
103 

103 

104 
1(M 

104 
104 

105 
108 

107 

108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
109 
109 i 

no 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 
118 
121 
124 
124 
128 
197 
127 
129 
127 
137 
143 
163 


7 


Graded. 


172 
158 
182 
■ 168 
-149 
109 

m 

166 

167 
180 

168 
172 

69 


Avereci 

number 

ST ofdaya 

to 

by each 
**• child 
enrolled 

» 

i SST 

of term 
In days. 

L18 118 

1M 

131 108 

171 

130 117 

1 179 

37 109 

30 

178 

34 114 

789 

44 109 

191 

69 101 

186 

19 134 

179 

38 116 

189 

38 1Q3 

129 

39 117 

189 

32 136 

59 

189 

•0 118 

174 

tO 123 

180 

17 108 

164 

» K)a 

• 178 

U8 

198 

[« 116 

160 

>9 J16 

180 

164 

>7 in 

17 115 

166 

8 123 

173 

1 133 

180 

3 106 

170 

9 118 

180 

0 134 

189 

5 122 

169 

5 Ho 

199 

5 117 

180 

9 123 

179 

3 142 

184 

y i67 

1 .......... 

' 188 

1 139 

178 

> 129 

174 

► 127 

180 

131 

173 

1 129 

186 

* 129 

160 

119 

183 

134 

178 

' 136 

172 

143 

180 

123 

179 

137; 

179 

128 

180 

133 

177 

162 


142 

l5 

144 

189 

136* 

m 

167 

m 

127 

189 

166 

180 

168 

180 

106 

189 


170 

w‘ 

174 
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Table 84.— Ar«rap« <*>«* pw pupil, 19H~t$. 


■if? 


Count/. 


A4nm* 

Alamo**... 

Arapahoe.. 

AronuleU. 

Bnoa 

B«K 

Boulder... 

Chaff**. 


Cheyenne. • . 
CwCmk. 


Dtmky. 
Cinto... 
Palta.-- -. 
Dolora.l. 
Domlaa.... 

Eip 

Wert. 

BIPaao. ... 

ssfc 

Oftptn 

Grand 

Gunnison . . 
Hfawdale. . 
Bnerfeoou.. 

tockMo 

Jefferson — 

Kiowa 

Kit Citron . 


Coftt 

based on 
enfoU- 
meat. 

Oort 

b*sed on 
average 
daily 
attend- 

OD6*. 

County. 

Cost 
baaed on 
enroll- 
ment. 

Cost 

based on 
average 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 

‘ (30.71 

1 368.67 


44.78 

62 81 

60.63 

70.07 

La pfita 

84.87 

60.53 

88.06 

60.66 

Larimer 

33.01 

46.67 

83.03 

30.00 

lam Animus 

26.73 

40.34 

38.30 

» 118.06 

LlnooLo 

43.43 

61. 78 

32.08 

61.30 

Logan 

43.13 

63.43 

90. 81 

61.20 

Mesa 

4168 

l 55 .34 

37.38 

48.66 

Mineral 

55.09 

00.21 

60.48 

82.07 

Moffat 

4a 42 

67.80 

40.56 

* 6146 

Mon test una 

37.46 

44. 42 

84.06 

38.36 

Montrose 

37.28 

50. i;> 

31.30 

35.36 

Morgan 

40.64 

* 65 .52 

38.60 

68.96 

Otero 

34.05 

49. 7ft 

17.08 

37.00 

Ouray 

4108 

66,27 

31.55 

43.48 

Park 

!. 63.43 

79,97 

■ 63.10 

79.05 

Phillips 

40.14 

61.15 

67.23 

77.43 

Pitkin 

44.47 

47. 44 

63.53 

81.05 

Prowers 

48.93 

68.66 

30.47 

44.40 

Pueblo 

67.43 

71.50 

6X82 f 

70.10 

Rio Blanoo 

63.64 

8179 

41.14 

64. 21 

Rio Grande 

29.39 

41, (|? 

37.32 

* 67. 46 

Routt 

33. 65 

6253 

70.28 

84. 17 

Saguache 

,35.93 

64.95 

88.36 

66.84 

San Juan 

77.31 

101.06 

44.25 

60. 70 

San Miguel 

5Q, 4$ 

77.21 

55.78 



30. 91 

65, 73 

30. 48 

50. 14 

Summit 

72 44 

97.17 

63.42 

7139 

Teller 

47.01 

68 94 

34.46 

46. 20 

Washington 

25. 12 

43.97 

41.58 

• 56.96 

Weld 

43.27 

63 28 

35.49 

6211 

Yuma 

25. 12 

39.03 


1 » Pats ottthto item given in reports from these ountPs are so incomplete that absolute accuracy is not 

pomlhto. 

Corrip\U&ory-attendaaice law . — The very great difference above re- 
ferred to and shown in Table 33 between the number of days school 
is taught and the actual attendance can be adequately explained only 
by assuming laxity in the enforcement of the attendance law. Ex- 
cluding children who are ill and families in which there is illness, 
all or nearly all of those enrolled should be in attendance the full 
number of days school is maintained in the district. The Colorado 
law requires all children of compulsory school age to attend the 
full time Bchool is taught in the district, and the means of enforcing 
this law are apparently adequate in districts of the first class and 
those of the second class w ith sufficient funds to engage truant and 
attendance officers. However, outside of these districts it is evident 
that the law is not enforced. Third-class districts can scarcely afford 
to spend the money to retain a truant officer, except very irregularly. 
A large percentage of the school directors in third-class districts 
are reported by the teachers as lax in the purchase of books and the 
care of school buildings, and these directors can scarcely be expected 
to. encounter the danger of having trouble with their neighbors in an 
effort to force their children to attend school regularly. Experience 
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in this and other States indicates that when the authority is too 
Iwilized the law is not apt to be enforced. 

A special questionnaire was sent to county superintendents -re- 
questing information regarding the enforcement of the compulsory- 
attendance law. Of 38 who replied to this inquiry, 20 (over‘50 per 
cent) reported no enforcement or only partial enforcement of the 

°“ te,de of fir t clnss districts. Very many letters were received 
from teachers and others from all parts of the State, even from 
counties m which tl.e enrollment was reported greater than the cen- 
sus, stating that the compulsory attendance law is not enforced. It 
is probable, therefore, that while there are 4,845 children between 

ie ages of 8 and 14 years in 33 counties reported definitely by 
county superintendents on their official reports as not in school, 

the actual number for these counties and for the whole State is 
much larger. 

1 he compulsory-attendance law should specify the amount of ab- 
sence necessary before enforcement proceedings are begun. It should 
be so specific that enrollment can not be confused with regular at- 
tendance. The enforcement should be in the hands of county truant 
officers instead of local district officers, and tochers should be re- 
quired to notify tl.e county superintendent of all unexplained con- 
tinned absences. - 

• rt ^^ : \° o1 ^ tte ^ance ~ There are three classes of high-schools 
in Colorado: County high schools, supported by the county by a 
special tax ; union high schools, supported by school districts which 
unite for the purpose, assessed by soecial tax on the union territory or 
by prorating the expenses of the high school among the districts 
muting; and district high schools, legal in first and second-class 
mstricts only, supported by special tax on the district. (Union 
high schools receive their quota of the regular apportionment funds 
from the State and county.) Many districts, even third-class dis- ' 
nets, which can not afford a full four-year high school, offer (me - 
or two years of work above the eighth grade. 

The data concerning high schools given in pounty superintendents’ 
leports contain the same kind of errors pointed out previously for 
elementary attendance. For this reason the figures quoted here are 
rom a survey of high schools in the State made by the University of - 
Colorado in October, 1914. The county superintendents for 1914-15 
report the total number of high schools as 138, or 65 fewer than (the 
university survey. 
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The unnersity bulletin also includes interesting data regarding 
the accessibility of high school facilities! Circles were inscribed 
about 4-year high schools with radii of 10 miles, 25 miles, and 50 
miles. The table shows (1) the number of counties which lie wholly 
within the circles (column 1) ; (2) the approximate number of apiare 
miles included by J hem (column 2); and (3) the number of p^gt 
offices included within them (column 3). Columns X and Y show m 
percentages the same data as 2 and 8, 'respectively. 
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It ig sufficiently serious that less than one-sixth of the area of the 
State is within 10 miles of an accredited high school and a trifle 
more than one-half within 25 miles. , However, Airline distances 
give no conception of the real difficulties which children would have 
to overcome to reach high, schools. Cross-country journeys are often 
impossible. So serious is the distance problem that a number of 
third-class districts maintain high schools offering one to four year 
courses it) spite of the illegality of such action. 


The most significant data obtained from county superintendents 1 
reports in regal to high schools nre those showing the variation of 
high-school attendance in the different counties. 
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Table SO. High-tchool enrollment. 
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oA JZCr: C ° m t pan80n * m0ng the “““ties the percent*** 
Ll! ^ enro,lment to total enrollment is given. The UMe 
shows that six counties m the State have no high schools wS 
leir boundaries and three report no children attending high schools. 
Eight counties have a high-school enrollment from 2 
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pet cent of the total enrollment, 21 reporting approximately 7 
per cent or less. The highest enrollment (17 percent) is in San Juan 
County, /where the county-unit plan practically exists. The wide 
variation is probably due in large measure to the fact that many 
children live too far from high schools, but some of it must be 
ascribed to the fact that courses in high schools do not always ap- 
peal to the practical interest ef high-school pupils and their par- 
ents. About one-half of, the high schools in the State, ns reported 
by the county superintendent^ offer some kind of industrial work. 
The scope of this investigation does not include a study of the 
quality of these courses or the extent of their practical adaptation 
to the needs of the counties in which they are located. The per 
capita expense of high-school education varies as greatly as the per- 
centage of attendance in the different counties. Eighty-five per cent 
of the total enrollment is in the 70 accredited schools; the remaining 
15 per cent is scattered among 177 schools. The expense per student 
in the various high schools, as given in the university survey, varies 
from less than $40 to $358. The medians for the State are as fol- 
lows: Four-year accredited, $67; nonnccrcditcd four year, $71; 
schools with less than four-year courses, $85. 

County high schools do not solve the difficulty of distance. In a 
few instances branches of these high schools have been established 
to bring their facilities more nearly within reach of the school chil- 
dren. The following table shows percentage of territory and post 
oSoes within 10 and 25 miles of county high schools. 

Table 37 . — Percentage of tenitory and post offices irithin to and 2% mOet of 

covnfjt high nchaidM* 
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ADniMienunow of school iirswuono*. gg 

rii^rrz7 T i he ( ! au °° census ’ anro,im ’ n ‘> -«d mw. h 

S' " " , the ( ° ,0 " ,,, ° "P 0 ** ar « so inaccurate that it is not n 
le to determme the efficiency of the schools so far as the^aE 
o ho d the children at school regularly is concerned. It is apparent 

•itt. , ICr ° a . re *. ar 400 man . v short terms and that the compulsory 
* endanoe law is not enforced in third-class districts* thai^n 7 
.-.nnstrative system which would gather and oompi?^ “d£ 

h ', er 7 * ssw jt |a l lu order that the true conditions may be set forth 
and ‘hat necessary information ,„ a y be obtained Xn ££ .*£5 

dren in' the StlX' Sh °" Id ** m “ de acce8sib,e to «» the 'chil- 
dren m the otate. It is recommended that the county board of 

* ‘‘1 " C ! t,0n ; ^ maKh the t0 " nt - v superintendent of schX^ave 

charge of the enforcement of compulsory laws and thT , 

rZ7^z: £ ssst VC sr£ and r- ^ 

(3) RETARDATION. 

ti Jll^r 1 ” 3 ? 1 reh ‘?! ftt, ° n W(>r " collecU><1 from reports received from 
t« =u hers of over 30,oo<) children in rural schools. They were X 

r 1W ,n s ^Pt ember, at the tin* when the children am enteri^ ^er 
;; n ‘he grades in which they are listed. For th? rein 

children are given the- advantage of about one year in the aim 
laxM Heat ion as compared with data collected at thecllof the sdX 
ern. It » assumed that children enter school at 6 ^ D f ^ 

‘ , ! . m: ' ke WMe P rs,,u a y«r during the elementary scho6U TlS 
chi dren are. classified as making normal prom 

m ;’ king n ' Pid >"*"»• thl r 

* *"*> compiled in ak Jt, m tbk 3 » 

■leu compile.! . simile, bnt L T » re f„ 

" r ,.* ge ; P ™ i V ,bb *" d <■*«* b 7 

, i s, d.m JET" of tl,e <i>U for the S"* “ »mp.S », h 

IXlr BenVer ' «” fn m «“ "*•■* Denver survey, U gi,„ 

Tabu: 38 -Progreu in Denver and in rural , C hool*. • 
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\$a*b» & — fcmtftop number end percentage of children under agmTthoee mak- 
ing normal progress, those one year over age, and the totpe making slow 
progress. 



Table 40. — Showing hg grade* number and percentage * of school children who 
are under age. normal, or retarded for their respective grade*. 
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1 > Bee preceding paragraph. 

Table 41. — Shotting percentage of children under age, those making normal 
progress, one year over age , and total making slow progress. , 
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Tam* 41.— Showing percentage of children under age, «lc.-^3ootUio«L 
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The seriousness of retardation in school is concerned with the re- 
sults to We child himself and the financial loss to the State which 
comes from the added expense of repeating grades. Of these the' 
nrst is more important. It is a serious thing for a child to fail to 
do a years work in a year and to he forced thereby to go over the 
•same ground the second time. Each failure in rural schools extends 
the course one year. If the pupil leaves school at a certain age, 
at the end of the compulsory period, for example, he misses the 
work of as many of the upper grades as he has had failures during 
• l ftr £ e number of children making slow progress are 

m the first fdur grades. The actual cost of repetition increases the 
«t of education to the extent of the actual per capita cost multiplied 
by the number of children repeating. The actual per capita cost 
m Colorado varies from $85 to $118; if 10 children repeat a' grads' 
the loss vanes from $860 to $1,180. Of .the school children from 
^whom reports were received, 64 per cent are one or pore years over 
age. mile not all of these have repeated a year or more during 
their school life, the majority have, \ > , 
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naroBafo; t coixuudo sghooi nun. 

^ Table41shows that the seriousness of the retardation problem 
Jt\^. yariesin the different counties; in some it is relatively unimportant 
^ hot in others' the percentage of slow pupils is very high. In some 
^ cases special schools or classes may be necessary. A course of study 
' which includes vocational subjects, better qualified teachers, and 
ktter organized school work will largely overcome the difficulty in 
thfe majority of counties. < 

- Colorado is not a State in which there is a large percentage of 
foreign bora, and the slow progress can not be ascribed to any great 
"extent to the presence of non-English-speaking children. Among 
the probable causes may be enumerated (1) lack of supervision, (2) 
unqualified teachers, (3) too many grades or too many pupils for 
one teacher and no time for- individual work with slow pupils* (4) 
short terms and irregular attendance, (5) a course of study which 
does not provide for children who are more interested in things than 
in books. The remedy is to raise tfie standard of schools all along 
. the line; Fewer pupils and fewer grades in charge of well -trained 
teachers with careful supervision would remedy much of the retarda- 
tion evil. A course of study including vocational work would be 
of more interest and more practical value to so-called backward 
children. 

If the school system were more highly centralized and placed on 
a professional basis, in charge of a superintendent assisted by a 
group of well-trained teachers, ^the retardation which is not elimi- 
nated under such a system could be made a subject of special study 
and satisfactory methods of dealing with: it could then be worked 
out 

(4) TEXTBOOKS. n 

The Colorado law provides that the purchase of free textbooks in 
any school district shall be at the discretion of the qualified electors. 
The board of directors is required to furnish books free to all chil- 
dren when instructed by the voters to do so, and is not permitted to 
change an adopted text oftener than once in four years nor to pro- 
vide more than one kind of text of the same grade or branch of 
study in the same department of a school Fortunately the latter 
' part of this provision is not generally observed in the larger dis- 
tricts, although reports from the teachers indicate that, whether 
< from this or some other reason, very few of the rural schools are 
provided with supplementary material in reading, geography, and 
the other branches. 

Approximately three- fourths of the, children of the State are fur- 
| nished with textbooks at the expense of the districts in which they 
l^r li,ve. AJl citiee with special superintendents supply . books. In two 
counties — Sfan Juan and Sedgwick — all districts furnish books and 
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iD U !??i“ I l <10an ‘ i " the £p8 ®- tortb «* Pl“ is adopted by go 
many districts that it is practically county wide. In 84- counties 

from one-fourth to one-half furnish free textbooks; 11 ^munties 
report that none are furnished. Of the 1,846 districts in the State, 
S46, or approximately 45 per cent, are reported as among those fur- 
nishing books at public expense. However, these enroll appro*' 
mately 75 per cent of the children. 

Awnf of books .— In the many letters received from teachers 
throughout the State there is almost universal complaint in regard 
to the failure of school directors in rural districts to supply books 
promptly and of a proper kind. On the other hand, school direc- 
tors complain that every teacher wants a different kind of book. An 
examination of the county superintendent’s reports confirms both of 
?!" statements Many of the books being used are entirely out of 
date and unsuited to the school work of the locality in which they 
are used. From the list of books enumerated in the county superim 
tendents reports it appears that at least.' 10 counties have practical 
uniformity for the county.. In the remaining 52 counties there is a 
^ide variety among the counties themselves and among the districts 
within the various counties. In a list of the books used in the 
State as a whole nearly every textbook published is included. While 
too much uniformity may not be desirable, some method of select- 
mg and delivering textbooks which would insure -more appropriate 
ec ection and more prompt delivery and such uniformity as is 

bS lilh'in th* Va ? d “T Ur>ity and industrial conditions, at 
kast within the county, should be adopted. The number of differ- 

ent texts used in the State, as reported by the county supenntend- 
ents (omitting Denver) is as follows: ^ 

Textbooks : ' 

Heading 

■ Spelling 36 

Arithmetic ’ ‘ ^ 

Grammur ~ 38 

History 29 

Geography 21 

Physiology I _ ~~ 20 

System; Penmanship * * 25 

The free textbook law should be made mandatoiy instead of 
optional, in order that all children in the State may be furnished 
with proper books. Legislation should be passed requiring all pub- 
ishers who wish to do business in the State to submit to the Stete 
board samples of books with the net price list; to sign a contract 
XTtt fPPh books to school authorities at the prices quoted! 
Which shall be as low as in other States under similar conditions: 
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s&d to fils a bond of from $2,000 to $20,000, to be forfeited in case 
tbs contract is violated. The State board of education should pub- 
lish a list of. books the publishers of which have complied with 
the law, with net prices for the convenience of school authorities in 
making their selections. The State board should omit from the 
published lists any undesirable books, even if the publishers have 
complied with the State law relative to filing samples, price list, 
and bond. 

(5) ELEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study now in use was issued in September, 1914, 
and is, according to the introduction, a revised edition of the course 
used during the three years preceding the present issue, and a “ com- 
posite of the viewpoints of the school people qf Colorado.” 

From the point of view of administration the most important 
considerations of a State course are that it should help to make for 
bettor teaching; that it should be adapted to the purpose for which 
it is intended; and that it should be a unified whole. While the 
order of topics and the special methods of teaching can be left 
largely to the teacher, the selection of topics which are most im- 
portant and best adapted to the purpose for which fhe course is 
intended and the organization of the subject matter around them 
are matters for the educational expert and not for the teacher. 
Again, the makers of a course of study and those who are to teach 
it must be in harmony as to the purposes of teaching particular 
subjects before deciding upon the topics to teach, the books and 
equipment to adopt, and the method and amount of time to use. 
Therefore in the published course the aims and purposes should be 
clearly set forth and teaching methods suggested. Otherwise a 
teacher may as well “ follow the textbook ” as the course of study. 

'Adaptation . — It is assumed that a State course of study in a State 
like Colorado is preeminently for use in the rural districts and one- 
teacher schools, since the school districts of the towns and cities of 
over 1,000 school population are independent of State or county 
administration. It should therefore be based primarily on the ex- 
periences of the children who attend one-teacher schools, and it 
should be adapted to the organization, grading, and length of term 
of one-teacher schools. Except for the introduction of a few sub- 
jects, such as road making and agriculture, there are no indica- 
tions that the Colorado course is intended for rural schools. There 
js no discrimination made between the* needs of rural and city dis- 
trict No effort is made to base the subject matter taught in the 
school on the every-day life of the children in and out of school. 
This is apparent in nearly every subject. For example, language, 
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.more than any other school subject, may be directly correlated with 
ac ual use. In its teaching, more than in that of any other subject. 

Th ri 1V V 8 T Plied withoUt great effort on ^ teacher’s part! 
T ^ dl fJ CUjty m anguage teachin ^ is rather to keep up to the present 
needs than to anticipate them, as is sometimes necessary in arith- 
metic and history; yet this method of teaching languago-that is, 
basing the work on the every-day needs rather than following the 
outline or the textbook— is neither emphasized nor referred to in the 
course. Under present conditions in one-teacher schools agriculture, 
cooking and sewing, and probably manual training could be taught 
best in connection with club work, utilizing the out-of-school time on 
t e farm and in the home. The work given could then be more 
nearly based on farm and home work, and therefore correlated with 
life, and could be better organized as to time of teaching particular 
items. For example, the wisdom of teaching plant propagation in 
December, when m a climate like that of Colorado neither observa- 
tion nor correlation with home work is possible, is doubtful. Teach- 
ing packing eggs for winter use ” in March may be similarly char- 
accerizea. 

Probably but two subjects— music and penmanship— ha v^ in view 
he organization of a one-teacher school. To cover 20 subjects, each 
of which is outlined for a full nine-month school year, is prac- 
lcally impossible outside of a well-graded school. Agriculture, 
na ure s u y, cooking, sewing, manual training, road making, and 
poultry culture, civics, scientific temperance, etc., are all excellent in 
hemselves, but should be correlated with the “three R’s,” if they 
are to be taught satisfactorily in a one-teacher school. For ex- 
ample, much of the geography and history, especially in the lower 
grades, even as presented in the present course, couid be given as 
language just as well as geography or history -'the Colorado history 
an Colorado geography could be combined as one subject; the 
course in geography includes much that is really agriculture and 
nature study and duplicates the outlines for these subjects. ’ 
Elsewhere in this report the average rural school term is given as 
seven months. Many schools have much shorter terms. There are in 
e State nearly 1,800 one-teacher rural schools. In many of these all, 
the eight grades are taught, and in a majority at least five or six 
grades. I< the course of study were followed in such , schools, ar- 
range as it is for nine-month terms, two years for each grade would 
necessary. If all the subjects given were taught as outlined,— that ' 
s, on a basis of eight classes in practically every subject-jess than 

S ; rr?/r Id a ? i! ? ble tm '*«“•«»». »«>d individual 
MHl8 would have very httle ef the teacher’s time in each subject 
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In addition to the correlation of subjects here suggested, there 
are methods of alternating and combining classes particularly ap- 
plicable in one-teacher schools. Definite ideas of* such methods, to- 
gether with the outline of the subjects themselves and added sug- 
gestions as to programs for study and recitation, Bhould be given 
n in a State course of study for one-teacher schools. It is far easier 
for the teacher to enlarge on the amount of Subject matter given in 
the course than it is for her to cut it down. Hence the selecting of 
topics must be done for the teacher when it is impossible to make 
separate outlines for long- and fo f short term schools A course of 
study for a State like Colorado should make definite provision for 
short-term schools, since the difficult matter for rufal teachers, par- 
ticularly untrained ones (of which there are 58 per cent in the 
State) , is to make such fth organization for themselves. 

Unity. — The Colorado course includes *20 different subjects. An 
examination of the course fails to reveal any unity, continuity, or 
correlation among these different branches. It seems apparent that 
a course in each subject was arranged by one person or one committee 
of persons working independently of all the others. There is no re- 
lationship or correlation expressed, and none can be found on ex- 
amination, even among the English subjects — reading, language, and 
spelling. These overlap frequently in subject matter, but this over- 
lapping us apparently unintentional and does not consider economy 
of time by combining or alternating the affiliated subjects. In somd 
subjects, as, for example, history, an -effort is made to present a 
general aiih of history stud , and some stress is laid upon method. 
The outlines in spelling, reading, and music have stressed the method 
side, while in arithmetic, language, and agriculture, and in geog- 
raphy, with the exception of a few general hints, practically nothing 
is said about methods of presentation. The outlines in language are 
sensible and reasonably 'easy as to amount of, formal grammar pre- 
sented, while geography and history are very inclusive, containing 
many things difficult enough for high-school work. The course in 
language assumes that the teacher has few reference books, and 
specifically states that umber of poems (in reality far too few) 
are included in order that teachers may make such selection from 
those given as are best' adapted to their needs, while history and 
* geography assume not a paucity of reference and outside reading, 
but a variety of reference material rarely available in a rural school. 
These examples will serve to'illustrate the evidence to the effect that 
there is no unity of ideas, purposes, or methods underlying the whole 
' course. Each contributor stresses the things that seem important 
to him, and apparently there is little harmony of opinion as to these. 

summarize, it may be said that a satisfactory State course of 
study to meet the conditions indicated is difficult to formulate. It 
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ought not to be expected that it can be done by anyone except a pro- 
fessional officer with teaching experience, and one who has madTa 
specal rtudy of the fundamental principles bf education and of the 

Tent of tJl JeCt V n £ e ^“^‘ionaa process. The develop- 

and adjustment! C ° UrSe ° U MteDd ° V6r 8everftl yearB of trials 

(6) TEACHERS. 

Of the 3,627 teachers in Colorado outside of cities with special 
superintendents to whom questionnaires were sent concerningThdr 
J-1 n J. pr ° ess ] onal tra,n, ng, and teaching experience, only 1,568, 
f .f? “ nt of ‘I 16 numb,r > replied. Such an attitude toward 
legitimate requests from an investigating committee for necessarv 
i ormation results in a large measure from the fact that there is 

rtS the ‘su^” ‘ nd " 0 »' ..thoHtj 


■! r ^ ' l',-* 
- .. 

7« 


Number reports sent out 

Number reports received 

IVr cent answering 

Average age of tenchera 

Number teaching in village echools. 
Number teaching in ,onc-teacher rural 


3,027 

hm 

43 
25 
402 

scll(h)!s_. ___ _ _ a 071 

Average number grades in one^teacher schools 

O. I) 

17 
28 
$563 
$10 
87 
1,384 
182 
409 


Average total enrollment In one-tonchcr schools. 

Average teaching experience, in months 

Average salary 

Average amount paid for board per mouth.”": 

I’er cent with satisfactory boarding places 

Living Inside district In which teaching 

Living outside district In which teaching 

Living at home 


The averages given in this report and in the tables submitted are 
probably better than actual conditions warrant, not only because 
naturally a larger per cent of the better-qualified teachers replied, 
«s with other questionnaires, but for the added reason that the 
forms intended only for teachers in the schools with no special 
superintendents really reached many towns with special supervision 
m which salaries,* qualifications of teachers, etc., are better than in 
rural schools. For example, San Juan County is included in the 
averages given, though the salaries are all -above $1,000, and all of 
the teachers have some training of college grade. Of the 1,563 

teachers who replied 1,071 were in rural one-teacher schools and 492 
ui villages. 

Quffiflcatuhw .— Teaching qualifications are governed by general 
and special education, professional training, experience, an!, in a 
pneraf way, age, to the extent, at least, that one should be neither 
too immature nor too old for good service. In two counties the aver- 
Jgge age of teachers is 19 years, indicating that some very young 
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teachers are employed. In no county is the average age greater than 
f 34 years; the average for the State is 25 years. In one county all 
p of the teachers replying reported having no previous experience. In 

; 1 several the average experience is less than two years. For the 

State the average is three years — a little less than the average expe- 
rience for rural teachers in the United States as a whole. 

Each year States and cities in larger numbers are raising their 
T standards. At the present time a minimum standard in most cities 

in the United States is six years of education (including professional 
subjects) above the elementary school for elementary teachers and 
. eight years above the elementary school for high-school teachers. 
Of the teachers replying in Colorado 23 per cent have a general edu- 
cation of less than four years above the elementary school, or the 
equivalent of a high-school course. 

Education of 1,563 rural teacher*. 


Per cent. 

With elementary education only 7 

With some secondary education, but not four yeurs 16 

With four years, secondary education ^ 35 

With some higher education, but not four ye^pt*. 34 

With four years .higher education 8 


In addition to those teachers who have elementary education only 
and some secondary training, but not the full four years necessary 
for high-school graduation, 35 per cent have graduated from high 
school but have had no education beyond it. This 35 per cent 
with" the 23 per cent who have had less than four years above 
the elementary school, or 58 per cent of the total number replying, 
represent the body of teachers who have no professional training 
and only four, years or less of general education above the elementary 
grades. ' Colorado has a much larger percentage of untrained teach- 
ers than tiie United States as a whole; a recent investigation by the 
'Bureau of Education indicates .that about one-third of the total 
number of rural teachers are entirely without professional training, 
Colorado’s 58 per cent would be higher if rural teachers only were 
included. Thirty-four per cent of the teachers replying have some 
training, varying from one to three years, above high-school grade. 
Eight per cent have four years of higher education, or eight years 
above the elementary school. It is reasonably safe to say that with 
few exceptions these teachers lack the experience which mokes them 
eligible to teach in village or city schools, and will remain in the 
country only long enough to make up for this deficiency. 

Certification . — Judging from the reports received by the bureau 
the majority of teachers in rural schools have second-grade certifi- 
cates. Among the teachers replying there were more than five times 
as many having first as third grade certificates and six times as 
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many having second as third grade certificates. Of the total num- 

Sm°t! Cert lt Cate8 ^ lfl8Ued by 4116 coun * y “'Penntendanta in 1915-16 
(omitting Denver), approximately 60 per cent were of se, 20 

of Jf - * and 20 of third grade. (Tthe tS “ 

pl»ng to the bureau, certificates were held as follows: First-grade 
county, 561, or 36 per cent; second-grade county, 609, or 39 percent- 
third-grade county, 106, or 7 per cent; State certificate, ^,o7l7 
peF 06111 ’ n ° certificates, 10. There were between 600 and 700 third* 
grade certificates msued in Colorado in 1915-16, of which only 106 
urt held by teachers replying to questionnaires. These figures in- 

rrT !fi° ny a f maI percenta « e of the teachenkholding third- 
grade certificates who are actually employed in the State replied to. 
the questionnaire; that the teachers who did reply were above the 

/fVh"? ‘ f t ,e tC> ^ la given here ,u ' e better ^an they would 
be if <dl the teachers employed were included. 

' eitlier high-sj^eol; education nor professional training is neees- 

fe?alUh 8CeiVe a firS t' grade Colorado certificate. The examination 
for all three grades of certificates is the same. The subjects included 
are the elementary branches only, with the exception of elementary 
science and theory and practice of teaching. First-grade certified 
lepusent an examination average of !>0 per cent or more, with no 

BO^r ^r PCr “!£ SeC ° nd ^ rade an examination average of 
80 per cent or more, with no branch below 65 per cent; and third 
grade an examination average of 75 per cent or more, with no branch 
below 60 per cent. The general average may be increased by 5 per 
cent for attendance at a teachers’ institute. Twelve months’ experi^ 
ence is required for a first-grade certificate, but no experience ifre- 
qu.red for certificates of second or third grade. 

reidied Se ' 1€nty ' Seven teachere aiding State certificates 

cjilied to the bureaus questionnaire. In this.group are included 

tho.se bolding certificates recommended by the State board of exam- 
«ie,s and those having diplomas from the two teacher-training in- 
itutions of the State. These certificates and diplomas repre^L . 
uniimun of six years’ training above the elementary grades. The 
in teachers (17 per cent of . the total) who hold these certificates 
include all who have any worthy avu»mt of professional training 
They are probaWy the only ones eligible to teach in city schools 
when they have the necessary experience. In other words, tha-teach- 
mg body in nira! schools is made up largely of persons who, because 
of lack of trauung, are not eligible to teach in city schools, and of 
those who while haying the necessary eduction, are using the coun- 
try schools as training schools in which to receive the experience 
necessary for eligibility to city «>hool work. No greater Justice 
could be done to rural communities who pay their proportional 
share of maintaining normal schools for the purpose of training 
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teiohenbut receive in return practically nothing "for the money thus 
expended If the limited number of teachers prepared and the kind 
of training given by the normal schools conspire to deprive the rural 
communities of their quota of trained teachers, universal taxation for 
the support of these schools is not justified. 

Salary , — The average salary of the teachers replying is $563 per 
year; the average term, 8 months; or about $70 per School month 
and $48 per calendar month if counted on the basis of 12 months. 
This is higher than the total average for the State as reported by 
the county superintendents, which is $60< In some counties a few 
salaries as low as $30 per school month are paid. The length of term 
in rural districts also varies from 2 to 10 months, as stated in the 
section on attendance. 

Professional spirit . — The interest which rural teachers take in self- 
improvement may be judged somewhat from attendance at insti- 
tutes and summer schools and from the amount of professional read- 
ing done. A' large number attend institutes as a preparation for 
teachers’ examinations and for the 5 per cent allowed on examina- 
tion grades because of this attendance. A worthy flesire for itn 
provement is shown by the 26 per cent who have gone to summer 
school and by the 57 per cent who have read professional books. 

The classroom , — No investigation of classroom instruction was 
made by the Bureau of Education, but some idea of schoolroom organi- 
sation may be obtained from the replies received. The prevailing 
number of grades taught in rural schools in the State is six or seven ; 
some schools have few pupils and only three or four grades, others 
have the whole numbe^, or eight grades. The average enrollment in 
the schools taught by the teachers replying is 17, varying from 8 to 
80 in the different counties. The average number of recitations con- 
ducted daily in the schools of the several counties varies from 16 
to 29, with an average of 22 for all counties. In single schools the 
number of reoitations conducted in many cases reported was as high 
as 87. If this be interpreted in terms of the teacher’s time per recita- 
tion, it means: If 37 recitations are conducted in a school day of 5J 
hours, or 880 minutes (exclusive of noon hour and recesses), the 
teacher can devote an average of eight minutes to each class, pro- 
vided not more than half a minute is consumed in passing to and 
from classes and that no time is used for opening exercises or rest 
periods. If 22 recitations are conducted daily, the recitatipn time 
averages 15 minutes. If first and second grade classes be excepted, 
no recitation can be properly conducted in 15 minutes. There is 
apparently little real effort toward alternation or combination of 
classes. 

LMng conditions .— Nearly all of the teachers reporting live or 
board' within the district in which they teach* As a rule they have 
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• boarding places reasonably satisfactory, though about 18 per cent 1 

report very objectionable living conditions. - - 

A few teachers’ cottages were reported. Teachers’ living expenses -i 
vary from $10 to $86 per month, the average being $19. 

A large dumber of letters accompanied the replies to questions 
submitted explaining the difficulty of securing privacy and heated 
bedrooms. Even teachers who reported boarding places reasonably 
satisfactory are not well enough contented with living and salary, 
to I* willing to remain in the country. Of the teachers reporting, 

61 ,pe>- ceU are teaching their first year in the district, 22 their second 
yea/ , ami • 1C per cent have taught more than two yearn An 
itinerant teaching force can not accomplish satisfactory results nor 
lie organized into a body working systematically with continuity 
of purpose or unity of aim. 

J he most important consideration in the efficiency of any school 
is the teacher. This is particularly true in rural schools because ’/j 
the entire responsibility of organization, management, course of' 
study, selection of books, etc,, is likely to rest on the teacher.' In 
cities where principals and supervisors make frequent visits and 
whore there is an organized system, there is a f|r better chance of 
success for the untrained anil inexperienced teachers than in the 
rural schools where there are none of these advantages. Colorado j 

needs to insist on better trained teachers, longer tenure, better living 
conditions, and better salaries if good teachers are to be secured - i 
and retained or if the educational opportunities furnished in rural 
schools are to approximate those furnished in the larger citv di*> 
triots. : i e * 



(7) TEACHER TRAINING. 

The committee has pointed out in the preceding section that 58 per 
coni of the teachers replying to the bureau’s questionnaire are en- 
tirelv untrained and that Hit per cent have not had the equivalent 
of the six years above elementary school prescribed for graduation 
from the State normal school and teachers’ college. As the only 
compensation for this deficiency and as the sole means given by all 
but five of the county superintendents for supplying training for 
teachers in service, the State provides summer normal institutes. 
These are attended by rural school teachers almost exclusively and 
very largely by untrained teachers working for higher grade certifi- 
cates., The State may be credited with, furnishing for the training 
of teachers for rural schools the 13 summer institutes and the rural 
departments of the teachers’ .college and State normal school. The 
institutes are treated more at length Because their conduct and man- 
agement are among the administrative duties of the State and county 
Khool officials and because a study of the teacher-traiAing institu- 
tions was not included ip the scope of this report 
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InttiMs *. — Colors do is divided into 13 institilte districts, each 
containing from 3 to 11 counties. In each district an institute, 
usually two weeks in length, is held under the management of a 
committee of three county superintendents elected by the sujH'rin- 
ten dents of all the counties in the district, nt a point designated by 
the committee. The total cost of institutes held in Colorado in 1916 
must have approached $15,000. The xost of nine reporting was 
$9,080. The money is obtained from teachers’ examination ami cer- 
tificate renewal fees (apportioned among the institute districts), in- 
stitute attendance fees, and the county genera) fund of the counties 
represented in the registration. 

There is a very grave question as to the advisability of expending 
this sum for teachers’ institutes, • Like many other school arrange- 
ments in Colorado, the institutes were established to meet pioneer 
conditions at a time when the value of professional training was 
underestimated and a short course to prepare prospective applicants 
for the regular teachers’ examinations was considered a necessity. 
What the State now needs is increased facilities for professional ed- 
ucation and provision for training teachers in service. The niunry 
expended would be far more profitably spent if institutes were re- 
placed by two of three day teachers’ meetings in every county and 
six-week summer schools located in accessible places. 

For several years the efficiency of teachers’ institutes has been the 
subject of discussion and consideration among educators in the 
State. The minutes of the board of examiners show that they have 
found it expedient to impress instructors with the fact that institutes 
should be confined to professional and inspirational work ami not 
devoted to preparation for teachers’ examinations. A regular teach- 
ers’ examination occurs in August, following closely the institute 
session, and there is a good deal of pressure on instructors for 
reviews which help applicants to pass it. 

The Colorado law requires that every institute instructor must 
have a certificate granted by the State board of examiners. The 
minutes of the board are not sufficiently complete to indicate the kind 
of qualifications required. Each application is acted upon as an in- 
dividual case. In a few instances the list of names of instructors for 
1916 contained members of the faculty of the agricultural college, 
the State university, and normal school ; but city superintendents 
and school principals and grade teachers from the larger cities pre 
dominate among the instructors. There is no evidence to show that 
special training for rural-school work or Vural-school experience is 
demanded from instructors, though rufal teachers only attend. 

The number of institute certificates granted for the years from 
1910 to. 1916 are as follows : 1 

‘Notexact- 
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I)ntn from tpiestionnuires sent t<, tlu> secretaries of the 13 institute 
J.su Rts ii iv. shown m Table I-'. . The subjects taught nearly always 
mchide reviews in the common branches, pedagogy, and 'primary 
work The large institutes engage a great many instructors; the 
small ones employ fewer instructors, but cover practically the same 
ground. A large number of the teachers who attend are inexperi- 
cm ed. and are preparing to take the regular examination which fol- 
low > the institute. A relatively small number, from 10 per cent to 
.IS per cent, have secured first-grade certificates, and so can lie con- 
sul, ,vd as attending for professional help rather than for prepara- 
tion lor teachers’ examination or for the 5 per cent premium, which is 
added to examination grades for attendance. A large number of the 
attendants are persons, prospective teachers and others, who reside in 
(he town in which the institute is held. Of over 2,000 attending the 
reported institutes. 830 paid board while attending and paid railroad 
" r f,m ‘ *° 'each the place of attendance, while 1,230 did not. 

It is recommended that the summer normal institute be abolished 
■md six-week summer schools substituted at five or more points in the 
Mate selected because of convenience of location. The amount now 
spent on institutes would probably support the suggested number of 
summer sohools-~i,t least very little in addition would !*< needed. 
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/iary utfce, Lamar: Mr* E Iflntnr ** n > mna ld (*• w. Webb. Boulder; 

Trinidad, secretary of u* S^tidM 5 ' A **** *“ «“«• ™>T*. 

. '/ cucher training. The State maintains two institutions for the 
ainmg of teachers, one located within convenient reach of the 
counties m the northeastern portion of the State, the other within 
re * Ch ° f ad i acent counties in the southwestern portion 
7th « t !r i Th ® remainin K counties 0 f the State are so far from 
inner of these institutions that the expense of traveling, added to 
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4^ the neoenity of paying living expenses away from home, makes at- 
tendance prohibitive to a large number of young people who desire 
to prepare themselves to be teachers. 

In 19J 6 the State teachers’ college and the State normal school 
graduated 337 persons from, the regular two-year course. There were 
146 additional graduates from the three, four, or five year courses at 
the teachers’ college. The State College of Agriculture maintains a 
department for training teachers in which there are enrolled in the 
ffcll of 1916 about 30 student teachers. There were 30 graduates of 
the college of education of the university in 1916, and 25 other gradu- 
ates of the university with enough work in education to entitle them 
to State certificates. Altogether the State gave complete courses 
to approximately 675 teachers in 1916. Others, of course, took par- 
tial courses. Over 6,000 teachers arfe employed. \ 

The majority of the trained teachers go into the cities and towns 
with special superintendents, (see section on teachers). This is due’ 

* partly to superior attractions of city positions, but also to the fact 
that few teachers are trained for rural-school work. The normal 
school at Gunnison and the teachers’ college at Greeley both main- 
tain 'departments for training rural teachers, but the number so 
trained at present is insignificant compared to the number needed. 
Institutes - were established for the purpose of Jb ringing teacher- 
training facilities within reach of people in the various localities, but 
the training offered is entirely inadequate for the purpose. R is 
clear that one of the most pressing needs of the State is an exten- 
sion of facilities for training teachers for rural schools either 
through the establishment of additional normal schools under the 
control of the board now in charge of the two teacher-training 
institutions, or through branches of these schools so located that 
thfey shalj. be within reach of the portions of the State now remotely 
located from either the teachers’ college or the normal school. Prob- 
ably one? normal school or branch normal school, well located in the 
thickly populated portion of the western slope, and an additional 
t * One located in the southeastern part of the State would ^ with the 
' establishment of the summer-school facilities above recommended, 

' be sufficient 'for ifhmediate needs. 

The attitude of educational authorities on this question is indicated- 
f by the following, quoted from the' report of the survey of higher 

Jj education in the State of North Dakota (Education Bulletin, 1916, 

I', . ifo. 27) r ; • • 

p,\ : u W well-educated, well-trained, and experienced teacher* 

tlieecho ele of one community there la equal need for rach teachers In all com- 
pr . anatlttoa. If 1 the State taxes all the property and all the people of the State 
the entire «r. partial rapport of all . the schools of the State to the end that 
tv ata^ have' lnfe4tiltant,' ▼tatnone, aelf-rapportlng clttacpe, then tfca 

— ....... tracbere Who 

- '* 







'wmmmim: 'is^mi^ M j feiwfc* .?^^y 

prajwred to do theirwar* In each way that tbe mooej raised through *th*Jax»i 
of the popple pf the State maynot be wasted and the State defrauded ln the 

character of lta dtUeoahlp. ‘ ’ ' ‘ ( ' ' ■ '■■•’ . »’* .; : s~ 

If the people of aU communities contribute to the rapport of the nomal 
echoola and other schools in which tbe teachers are prepared, then tlMphase 
a right to demand that teachers bo prepared In soch way and in each number* 
that there may be properly prepared teachers for the echoola of each and every 
community and that no community may find it necemary to till its Hvm ia 
with incompetent teachers at the risk of the f loss of their money and the him 
and opportunity of their children. The State that assumes the nepoHiUllty 
of educating all its children at public expense must assume tbe accompanying 
responsibilities of determining standard! of preparation for its teacben and 
of providing the means and opportunity of preparation for all the teacben 
needed in all its schools to the extent that they are not prepared elsewhere 
and by other means. Otherwise, the State Is open to the chargee- of injustice 
and folly. 

(*) SUPERVISION; , 

The data used in this section -were obtained from a special ques- 
tionnaire sent out from the Bureau of Education. Of the 62 counties 
in the State, omitting Denver, 40 superintendents replied. 
requests were sent tothe other 22, one replied, but too late for use in 
this report. The 40* who replied include, those known to be the most 
capable superintendents in the State. This is to be expected as only 
the best qualified have that professional interest which prompts them 
to comply with requests of this nature. 1 

Discussion regarding the necessity for adequate supervision of 
rural Schools is not within the province of this report. It is suffi- 
cient to say that modem school practice assumes it to be a necessity, 
that practically all of the towns in the United States of 2,600 popu- 
lation or over have provided it, and that many of the progressiva 
. States in the Union are making provision to extend facilities for 
supervision to the rural communities. Colorado is particularly in 
need of adequate supervision for its country schools, since there are 
80 ma J^ one ‘ teacher sehools and inexperienced and uhtrained teach- 
ers. The 40 superintendents report 1,436 one-teacher buildings and 
but 21 consolidated schools. The one-teacher rural school is difficult 
:to organize, even when trained and experienced teachers are in 
charge. The inexperienced and untrained teachers need professional • 
aid and instruction if they one to. conduct their schools successfully. 
Such supervision as these schools now receive is given by the county* 
superintendents. No assistant superintendents are employed in the 
State.^ Since the laws governing the election, salary powers, and 
duties of, county superintendents w4re enacted, educational ideals and 
practice have changed materially ; apd while these laws may have 
answered the purposes for which they were, made at the time th ey 
:i ;i.^ere made, they are no longer adequate. Education hatf become an 
profession. The supervisor must be an <educatbt, not' a 
^- Hliticii , and must be selected .faxauae of profaerional fitnete. 
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Tta educational qualifications of the 40 superintendents who re* 
ported to the Bureau of Education are given in Table 4ft A sum- 
mary follows: 

Summary of Table 43. 

Attended elementary school only __ ^ ' j 

Attended secondary school : 

1 year only 0 

2 "years 6nly : 2 

3 years phly _* ^ j 

4 years only _ ~~~ ^ 

•Higher education : • 

1 yeaf only* ^ 

2 years only ; _* 

3 years only * 

4 or more years 


0 13 
1 

10 


Total 


40 


■':l V 


Seven of these 40 have an A. B. degree. * 

Seven others have the degree of Pd. B.; which is given by the State teachers 
college for two years above a standard hlgh-school' course. 

No teaching experience- g 

Less than 5 years’ teaching experience _ ^ 

5 years* teaching experience . ^ 

More than 5 years’ teaching experience 1 _ ^ 

Eight years of education above the eighth grade, including pro- 
fessional training, is the minimum of educiftfion&l requirements fop 
superintendents in practically every city of 2,500 or over in the - 
.United States, including those in Colorado. The University of 
Colorado does not accredit high schools unless the teachers engaged 
have eight years of training above the elementary schools, or its 
equivalent. It is difficult to understand why persons with less 
training are selected as county superintendents. The position is 
surely of as much importance as the two mentioned, and the work 
much more difficult. The above summary shows, however, that 40 per 
cent of the superintendents reporting have only the equivalent of a 
high-school education or less, four years or less above the elementary 
schools. ' 

Of the 40 superintendent* reporting,, 5 had some previous experi- 
ence of a supervisory nature, 35 had same teaching experience, and 5 
had no teaching experience .of any nature when they assumed their 
duties as county superintendents. The tenure of office for all county 
superintendents in the State has been given. (See pr 28.) The sum- 
mary below shows, the tenure for the .40 reporting on the special 
inquiry. Jt may be noted that the superintendents not replying are 
nearly all serving their first term. 
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flwrtnf ftrtt farm . . . 
8tfTb|Moaod term 
ivrtoc third term.. 
Bvrtaf fourth term. 

Total 


Nuqjjber. Percent 



E 


55 

STJ 

5 

21 


Expenditure for county mpervirion.— The salaries of the county 
superintendents reporting varies from '$100 to $2,800 and averages 
$1,027 per year. The mileage allowed varies from nothing jfo $300. 
The average total expenditure of the county superintendentsFoffices 
in the State, including salary, mileage, and current expenses, amounts 
to $1,433. (See Table 45.) An effort was made to compare this with 
the total expenditure of other county offices. Satisfactory data could 
not be obtained. The average expenditure of the county clerks’ offices 
for the years 191 3 and 1914, taken from the auditor’s report and 
• averaged for the first 14 counties given in that import, Was $3,770. 
This omits Denver but includes some of the smaller counties, one at 
least in which the total expenditure for the county superintendent’s 
office is but $115. It seems probable that frugality in the manage- 
ment of county offices is practiced chiefly in making the allowance for 
the county superintendent of schools. Five counties allow no travel- 
ing expenses, although the superintendent in* .one of these counties 
reports traveling 8,000 miles at her own expense. Another, superin- 
tendent traveled 4,000 to visit each teacher once. Some of the very 
large counties are among the most densely populated jvfor example, 
Weld, with an area of 4,000 square miles, has 300 teachers under the 
supervision of the county superintendent in addition to those in 
first-class districts with superintendents. 

Sight of the 40 superintendents reporting do not give their full 
time to their work as county superintendents. The salary does not 
justify it. JThose giving full time visit their schools once or twice a 
year, and in a few small counties four or nitre visits are possible. 
These superintendents spent! from one to thrlte^J^purs in each visit. 
They report in some cases as high a $ 9Q per cent of the teaefrers 
teaching for the first time in the districts in which they are employed, 
the average- fOr^ the 40 counties beipg 5ft per cent. Sixteen per cent 
of all the teacher^ in these counties have' no previous experience. 
When it is remembered that the ma^ ity«of these teachers (1,430) 
^ t^ching alhor nearlyall of the elementary jyrades, and more than 
are * new ' to the particular district in which they 
'lie ’ feuding,' and that lft per cent a^entirely inexperienced, the 
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seriouaneesof the supervisory problem may be realized. It should 
alw be remembered that these teachers are selected by a (treat many 
different directors, whose idea of a teacher’s qualifications are by no 
means unified or consistent. The reporte from flie county superin- 
tendents show that few directors consult 'them in regard to the' 
teachers employed. In taany counties the superintendent is not 
consulted at all, but the teachers, in the words of a county superin- 
tendent, are hired mostly on pull.” (See Table 46.) 

Tabuc 46 . Amount expended _ for county tuperintendenV* office. , 


County. 


Adams 

Alamosa . . 


Chaff** 

Cheyenne.. 
Conejos.. . . 

Crowley 

Custer 

Delta. 


V** 


Dolores.. 
Douglas. . 
Bade. 


Tenure 

(years). 


Annual 

salary. 


Elbert. 


El Paso. . 
Oar Held. . 
Gram! . . . 
Hinsdale. 
Kiowa . . . 
Lake. . 


i Plata. 
Larimer.. 
Logan.... 


Mesa., 


Mineral 

Montezuma. . 
Montrose. .... 
Otero. 


•v-V- 


Ouray 


Bark... 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rlq Blanco.. 
Rio Grande . 
Saguache.. 

" Muai 


Summit... « 

Teller 

::::::::::::::: 

luma 


4 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

4 

a 

a 

4 

a 

7 

a 

a 

*4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

a 

4 
4 

a 

8 

a 

4 

4 

a 

i 

6 

4 l 

4 

a 

4 

a 

4 

a 


• 1, 100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
800 
• 1, 2*X> 
800 
800 
K200 
100 

4.100 
1,100 
1,100 
2,800 
1,200 

500 

100 

500 

1,200 

1.100 
1,200 

800 
1,200 
500 
800 
1.200 
1,200 
1,100 
1,100 
i, ioo 
2,000 
500 
1, 100 
1,100 
' 500 
600 
500 
2,000 
2,000 
800 


Travel al- 
lowance. 


Total 

annual 

expend!- 

tore . 1 


•300 

240 

300 

300 

dOO 

dOO 

300 

"%6‘ 

60 

300 

300 

300 


800 

150 


11,700 

1,340 

1,600 

1,100 

1,000 

1,200 

no 

L 520 

ISO 


300 

200 

200 

300 

800 

160 


300 

800 

300 

aoo 

300 

300 


aoo 

150 

200 

15 

300 

86 


300 


1,400 
1,600 
4,300 
l!«0 
^700 
116 
no 
1,600 
i, no 
1,660 
1,400 
1,660 
660 
i,aoo 

1.700 

1,916 

1,600 

1,600 

1,460 

700 
1,300 
1,400 
648 
800 
600 
2,600 
2,800 
1, 360 


travel allowance. 

* 

annum, and part-time assistants In 


* 1 For all purposes, including salaries, supplies, and 

Nott.— O nehill-tlme assistant In El Paso Ortmtv ti m 

Ufimer «td Otoo Count!*, «alari M «22» K«; y r i^ ** 

It is to be expected that county superintendents selected as they 
are in Colorado, with a tenure so uncertain,- and with so slight 

iZrr* 1 ”***^ 6dndational q«^fic«tion for their work, 

°* the neoeaait y V trainin g teachers in 
jwioe. Only 5 of the 40 superintendents regdrt that they have made 
any arrangements of yalue for this phase of Richer training. The^ 

V* 


m 
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i^iin 





ft' ■ !6 wb hwre monthly teacherf'amtiags or grovp study motions. The 
W -• «ua of tike territory and the expense of traveling sometimes make 
X v MM arrangements difficult, hut resourceful -superintendents find 
V other practicable "ways of meeting the problem. 

V f 

Tabtjc 46 . — Concerning th€ amount oj work involved <n county iupervirton. 



gfehi‘ : 

fee-.- 

w 


County. 

Total 
number 
of build- 
ing* in 
tupor- 
4 visory 
tniillury. 

One- 

a * 

HMBT 

buildings. 

Total 

number 

of 

; teachers. 

Percent 

..of 

teacher# 
teaching 
first time 
i ' In the 
; district. 

Percent 
county 
superin- 
tynidsnt’s 
time 
given to 
super* 
vision. 

Adams. . . . 

37 

64 

99 

45 

33 

Alamosa 

30 

10 

24 

50 

30 

Bent 

34 

20 

38 

70 

26 

OhAm ‘ 

30 

20 

35 

20 

33 

Cthnunne* 

00 

68 

08 

33 

33 

QjOBkM 

30 

21 

60 

10 

16 

QnwW 

23 

19 

63 

40 

60 

Outer 

22 

2U 

18 

76 

60 

Dd)ta 

4 37 

28^ 

50 

48 

26 

Dolores t 

11 

10 

12 

88 

. 6 

Douglas 

37 

32 

47 

10 

76 | 

fufr i 

30 

* 10 

40 

so 

33 

Elbert.' 

01 , 

HI 

102 

63 

50 

TCI Paw ; 

115 

105 

i» 135 

68 

50 

Qaxflold ’ 


30 

* 84 

40 

60 

Qrend . 

10 

15 

23 

00 

26 

Wftndriln 

6 

4 

9 

, 33 

33 

'Kiowa „ 

SS 

51 

70 

£0 

76 

tMkt 

12 

0 

12 

.8 

54 i 

- 33 

Xa Plata... 

48 

35 

60 

28 

Xjarlmer 

63 

60 

100 

66 1 

33 

Slogan.. , 

00 

85 

158 

40 | 

33 


05 

25 

200 

26 

60 

tOwral . . . ; 

9 

3 

10 


76 

SioBtotuma / 

37 

30 

, 61 

64 

50 

: Hontroae. 

33 

10 

55 

66 

30 

Otaro 

30 

40 

40 

53 

33 

Ouray 

18 

15 

19 

03 

20 


35 

33 

■* 37 

50 ! 

33 

«5lp 

20 

14 

19 

50 

26 

•‘PUfttHO. 

73 

46 

08 

76 ! 

1 25 

Mo Blanco... » 

30 

28 

33 

26 

Me Ofande*. 

25 

26 

26 

60 i 

i 60 

Bpguache.... . % ?, ...... 

'35 

28 

56 

60 1 

26 

Ben Juan .». 

4 

y 3 

16 

25 ! 

1 M 

Bodgwlok . . ; 

29 

25 

43 

50 1 

1 - W 

‘Anmmlt. * 

10 

0 

18 

60 

! 26 

Mfct x. 

17 

14 , 

17 

50 1 

60 

Wald 

, 240 

200 

300 

66 | 
60 

33 

Yuma. T 

100 

102 

123 

U 



/ 


Average 
number 
of visits 
per 
year. 


3. 

3 

3 

3 

? 

3 

I 

7 - 
] 


4 

? 

1 

3 

V 

3 

2 

5V 

A 

a 

l 

3 

t 

3 

1 

,1 

I 

a - . 

i 

H 


Community irU&rett. — Apparently all of the'eounty superintend- 
eats reporting realiz^ the importance of arousing the interest of their 
Coflimunitieaiii the schools; yet actively organized Work seems to be 
confined very largely to parent-teacher association. Nearly all the 
n^nties hf ye some of these organizations in connection, with their 
fl^polfi^ and report them as /being very, helpful, « One cowityjsuper- 
in^dopMt; receives belpfrom thachamkerof copamerce. None r*« v 
port fromihe. grange ^nfanriera* organizations. The few 

o^a Which exist a eem to be made the ; center M 
<kotWy-piay £m4yajta> teachers* meetings; and similar activity 
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T ™ ™? J l7CeUm cour88B are reported in the State, both from con- 
solidated districts. 

Summary. It is evident that real school supervision on the part of ’ 
the county superintendent is impossible in Colorado under existing 
conditmna The^fc of organization amon^^tfertrict^he uncertain 
tenure of the county superintendents, the size o?ftf£rritory, and* 
the number of teachers to supervise conspire to make real supervision 
impossible. If the county system recommended were adopted, it 
rf ** ^possible 1 to employ superintendents of experience who were 
fitted and trained for the work of supervision and to pay salaries' 
winch would enable the boards to retain them as long as they proved 
efficient In addition, assistant supervisors should be furnished in 
order that teachers might be given direct assistance in the organize- 
tion of the school and in the regular classroom work. 




(9) CONSOLIDATION. 

It is not necessary to discuss here the desirability of consolidating 
country schools. School administration authorities’ recognize that 
the onedeacher school is inefficient and uneconomical; and they are 
using ever^effort to bring consolidation about wherever conditions 
are favorable, The movement is very rapid in many parts of the 
country, particularly m the States with township or county systems 
of management. States on the district basis, like Colorado, make 
h tie headway in this matter, except, where special State aid is given. 
This ,s not to be recofnmended. Consolidation would be better pro- 
moted if a system of general administration favorable to it were 

" d O DvCCi* * 

Colorado has mad'e little progress in consolidation, Although there 
are many locations where it is needed. This is invested by the 
tu given in tables 47 and 48. A large number apfhese small dis- 
tncts with small enrollment and attendance and with too low H valu- 
ation to support gdod schools are. so located thlt cons^lidations are 
ent.rely practicable. There are in the Stateln all 20 consolidated 
schools located in 1 ^counties. Lack of a system favorable to the 
ovement is the pnncipal reason why the number is so smalL 

til? * 861,10113 C8mpaign for eonsolidatipn except 

of the ° n i r y thedepa r tment of rural an d industrial Question 

of the State, college of agriculture, assisted by a few local countv 
superintendents and school officers immediately concerned. 
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Xabui 4T. — Districts with mall ooraHmant and attmdanoe and short terms. 


— 

fieheel 

districts 

wilhoen* 

— r 

Districts with average jfrljy . 
at ten den ee of— 

■ -Dtaferiotsmalntatnltif sohool'- 

County. 

ttw 6 to 




I /ess than 
100 days. 





fern than 

15 . 

UM 1 

• then 5 . 

5 , 6, or 7 ' 

8, o,“ora 

100 to 
110 days. 

110 to 
130 (lays. 

i 120 to 
140 days. 

AdaiQ* 

3 

0 

3 

i 

0 

0 

o 



a 

l 

• j 

2 

1 

1 

A 


Arapahoe 






V 

i 

Annulet* 

6 

1 

4 

1 

•8 

0 

A 

4 

Baca 





V 

Itant 

o 

o 

1 

f 

0 

o 

2! 

!. i 

Boulder 

15 

g 

5 

6 

4 

0 

0 

(Jfceflea. 

15 

« 

0 

■4 

■ 6 

j 

0 ! 

Cheyenne 

* 0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

o 1 

t 0 

flk&fCrwk 

o 

s 

0 

o 

0 

0 1 

1 1 

Cod el os 

g 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 ’ 
0 

A 

11 


o 

o 

§ 

o 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

Crowley 

. 0 

o 

0 

o 


0 

0 

Custer.' 







Delta 








Dolores 

a 

0 V 

j 

0 

0 

2 

' 0 

0 

n 

o 


* 15 

11 

0. 

5 

u 

o 

5 

EtS 

5 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

o 

l 

Elbert 





i 

El Paso... 

13 

8 

7 

9 



Fremont 

10 

4 

3 

3 

j 

1 

0 

4 


2 

0 

3 

• 5 

o' 

1 

0 

0 

1 

j 



OUpln 


t 3 

3 

0 

c 

0 

0 

3 

•ftiod 

3 

Y 3 

2 

o 

(1 

4 

2 

OunnlnoD a. . 

H 

g 

4 

f 


. 0 
0 

I# 

0 

fBwdefe 

2’ 

1 

* 0 

v 

0 

1 

S 

fluedano 

1 

1 

? 

a 


5 

0 



3 




Jefferson 

^ N 

8 

6 

7 


0 

1 

0 

8 

'Hhxra 

0 

©• 

0 

J) 

0 

o 

ti 

KUCareoo. 

17 

10 

10 

fo 

o 

* 0 

13 

0 


2 

, 2 

o 

\ 0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0J 

. o 

1 

0 

0 



LePlaU...^^,... 
*#rbnm\ . . . /WT. . . . 

lies Animas 

3 1 

ii 

* 3 

0 

3 

2 

2 

5 

7 

, 2 

1 

7 

# 0 

1 

9 

0 

4 

20 

8 

linootn 

0 

1 

5 

f 0 

0 

*L«rmn 

7 1 

1 

9 

2 

1 

o 

o 

0 

11 

o 

Man..-....'. 

1 j 

o 

o 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral 

1 1 

o 

2 

0 

1 

o 

0 

*0 1 

Motet 

< 3 i 

2 

4 

3 

3 

o I 


3 

Montezuma 

3 1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

5 

1 

Montrose 

0 1 

0 

0 

{) 

0 

t o 

0 1 
0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

p 

Morgan.? 

0 [ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 MM 0 ... ! 

Ouray J 

Mr 

1 0 

! 3 i 

• i 

0 

3 ! 

0 

0 

2 

2 

o : 
o 1 

0 ' 

0 

% 1 

Phillips i 

i tl ; 

1 , 

4 

3 ■ 

o 

o 

0 

4 

Utkin 

4 i 

2 


3 
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(io) -STATUS OF CONSOLIDATION IN* COLORADO** 

The first two consolidations took place In Mesa County In 19il. The first 
was at Lorna, where three one-room schools were abandoned and replaced by 
a $14,000 eight-room, brick building with stone trimmings. The building has 
a good assembly room, five jeachers are now employed, about 150 children are 
enrolled and two years of high-school work arfe offered. 

The second consolidation was at Appleton, northwest of Grand Junction. 
Tbfe legality of this consolidation wan tested In the courts and the case wiih 
carried through the Supreme Court. Consolidation was finally effected and a 
beautiful 10-room, stucco building was erecteii and dedicated In 1912. This 
school replaced a one-teacher, a two-teacher, and a three-teacher school. The 
new school has been a marked success from the beginning. It offers a full 
four-year hlgh-school course, employs seven well-trained teachers and enrolls 
about 175 children. Thirty-five were enrolled In the high school last year. 
This school has made a record for attendant and the efficiency of the work In 
all departments. It has n well equipped maifuiil training shop, a school 
orchestra, boys* and gf/hs* -clubs and In every way Is a most excellent school. 

The Frultvale schools located 2 miles east of Grand Junction, and instead 
of having one lnrge building has three less expensive ones arranged somewhat 
on the cottage plan. The school was also established In 1911 and la one of 
the most successful schools anywhere from the standpoint of Its organiza- 
tion and the efficiency of its work. Nine thoroughly trained teachers are 
employed; the school is organized on the (W5*ph»n. with the Junior ami senior 
high school. Two hundred children were enrol let I Iasi year, out of a^eensus 
of 205.' Slxty-one of these were enrolled in the high school. This is ft very 
remarkable showing, when It' Is known that this school Is less tlufn 2) Inilea 
from Grand Junction High School. This school has a well-equip)>od domestic 
science department, in chaVge of a graduate of the Colorado Agricultural 
College. Milk testlrig. seed testing, boys’ umj girls’ clubs have been carried 
on successfully as a part of the fcchool work. Four wagons tramqwrt 100 
children to and from school. This school has a larger percentage of Its enrol- 
ment In the high school, ami last year had a higher Tlaily attendance than any 
Other high school In Colorado. • 

The Uncompahgre school is located In Montrose County, 10 miles from the 
city of Montrose. Three schools were, consolidated here, urn! ft $9,000 hungalow- 
ttyle building, consisting of six rooms, was erected. Four teachers are em- 
ployed, 'and the school Is a brunch of the Montrose County high school, two 
years of high-school work being offered. 

The Avoniiule school Is located in Pueblo County, .12 miles east df Pueblo. 
Three districts were consolidated here and three one-room schools abandoned 
In 1911. A. substantial six-room building has been erected and some hlgh-school 
work Is offered. 

Another* consolidation school was formed adjoining this one, and It is also 
called the Avondale school, since It Is located near the Avondale Station on the 
Missouri Pacific Railway. TWs consolidation took place In the early part of 
191Q; and a modern new bhlldtng has Just been completed and Is being occupied 
for the first time this year. High-school work is .also ofTered. 

The Cache, La Poudre school, located 6 miles from Fort Collins, was eatuh- 
llsbed In the fall of 1918. - Here a $25,000 brick and stone building replaces five 


1 By C. G. Sargent, professor of rural and Industrial education. State college of agri- 
culture ; prepared at the request of the Bateau of Education. 
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m-TOOM schools and one two-room scbooL The new school to located oa a 
beaurifni 6 -acre site, on which Is a small orchard in bearing, tons ***}_ 
trained teachers are employed. Agriculture. manual training: and dotttetfc 
sdecice are taught by well-trained teachers; also music and drawing. The 
school building Is modern In every respect and has pare mountain water from 
bubbling fountains on each floor. It has, indc** toilets and ajl other modem 
equipment. It has 11 classrooms, * large assembly room, and famishes 5 moms 
in which the janitor and his wife live. The ditorict also futUatoe* a com- 
fortable teacherage, supplied with mountain water and ba^h. The — 
board has taken u three-year lease oh a five-room house. and If acres of land 
adjoining the school property and subrent* this to soother one, of the teachara. 
who is also a married man. so the district to really furnishing a home for tte 
superintendent, for the principal of the grades, and for the Janitor, and tbetr 
families. Of the nine teachers, three are men and six are women. The super- 
intendent nnd principal are employed on a two-year oontrax^ apd are paid 
each month of the year. The superintendent draws a salary of $ 1,400 a fmt 
and his bouse rent nnd garden ground are furnished free. The school has m.iU 
an enviable record for enrollment, attendance, and the' high character of: Its 
work. Two hundred and twenty-five pupils are now enrolled, 63 of which an 
In the high school. Seven transportation wagons convey 100 children to and 
from school each day. # 

Fori Luptort. Two country achools consolidated with the town school * 
Fort l. upton aiui 0 $23,000 building was erected. Eight touchers are employs* 
-°nd 300 pupils are enrolled, about flO of whom are in the high school. Two * 
transportation wygous are used to bring in the country children. This school 
has an excellent record for good work in all departments. 

Her vej/.—Three districts consolidated here In 1914. Five teachers are e»- 
ploye<k; some high-school work is offered ; three wagons aroused to transport 
the children, ami the school has been a prondunoed success. ^ 

Three schools bnited In GiM, also In Weld County, about 8 miles tram 
Greeley. A new budding was erected and kc^wol began in the new district 
September last. 


I districts' consolidated ut Gilchrist, Weld County. The organization has 
Ihvd completed, »mt the new building Is not yet finished. 

'I’hreo Other districts In Weld County. Just oust of Ism/rmout, consolidated 
in Auttust and n iro now workln* out plans for n new buildln* nnd will perfect 
thch- orjtanlzMtl.m oral have, everythin* ready to start work In the schoel 1 , 
At 'j 1 * 1 schools tfre being continued In the old bulldloga. 

Parker, l)Quglax County .— Three oue-rooiu achools were consolidated here 
aud were repined by a good four-room brick building. Hlgh-seboel work la 
ottered. Three tyngons are used to transport Hie children and the school has 
been n marked sqece.ss from the beginning. 

Lnte in (he summer of IfllC the OAstle Rock district and an mitlvlng eotm- 
try district were consolidated, nnd the children from the countr. /district are 
transported to the Castle Rock school. 

La Jura, Caridjos Count if ,— Three schools were consolidated In 10X4 two 

one-teacher and one three-teacher schools. A $35,000 modern building located 

8,te ' hn * repfam5 thera * four-year hlgh-school course ti 

offered. Two hundred and seventy-five children are enrolled, 56 of whom are 
7* 016 higt achooi strong teachers are employed. Agriculture and 

Domestic science i are included in the course of study. This school has X* 
classrooms, a beautiful assembly room, and has its own electric light and 
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w a ter plant, aapptylng under premie from an artesian well. It baa indoor 
toilets £nd all ether modern conveniences. The district owns two large auto- 
truck*, which hr I ns the children from 4 distance of 11 miles, it also owns one 
transports Oon wagon. 4? • result of the auccess oT this school, two other 
consolidations were effected in adjoining counties during the spring of 1916— 
one at Mo*ca, AUutioaa County, where two districts united, the other sltuatiM 
10 miles north of Monte Vista, In Rio Grande County. Three one- room schools 
were united here. The conaolldatlon organization has been effected, but tin* 
building is not yet completed. 

Dsflcjr. Logon Count v — Three and one- ha If districts were consolidated hens 
to ur ooe-room schools,, were abandoned and replaced by a $12,600 huthl- 
ing. It is located on a 6-acre site. It has Its own water and lighting sys- 
tem, a modern assembly room, and good equipment. School- began In this now 
building September last. Hlgh-echool work is offered, and the district owns 
•three automobiles in which the children are transported The district com- 
prises what was once three aud one-half districts, and Is all included within 
CBS township. 

Bygicue* Boulder County. — Two districts consolidated here. A new building 
In being erected on a 6-acre site, and wilt soon be ready for occupancy. High- 
school work Is how offered. 

Buyleutood . — Two second-class district* were consolidated here, making h 
first-class district, with nearly 1,100 children tuul 26 teachers. This consolida- 
tion took place in April, 1016. One Huperlnten<h*nt now has charge of the 
schools. A good high school has been established, and a great improvement tma 
been effected as a result of the consolidation. 

All except three or four of these schools offer four. ycArs of hlgh-school work, 
and It Is the purpose of the others to do so as rapidly n.« they grade up to 
t& Ttte Appleton, Prultvale. Cache La Poodre, and Fort Luptou schools 
see accredited with the State university. Between 460 and 600 pupils were 
enrolled in these new consolidated high schools, atu) their success amply Jus- 
tifies s much wider extension of consolidation in many counties throughout 
the 8Ut& » 

(ii) SUMMARY. 

, The conditions set forth in this section show the* need of enirr? 
reorganization of the plan of administration and support- for the 
rural schools of the State. A majority of the -school Jbtfnldings are 
insanitary as to lighting^ heating, and ventilating, "They are poorly 
equipped as to cloakrooms, workrooms, blackboards, supplementary 
reading material, etc. Satisfactory outhouses are not provided, and 
playgrounds suitable for games And play are. found only at a few 
rural schools. 

The teachers are selected with little regard to educational and 
professional qualifications and experience. The course* of study is 
hot adapted to the organization of the one-teacher school, and there 
is, practically no supervision worthy of the pame. Consolidation, 
the most peoee&ary reform f oltfhfficiency and economy in the conduct 
of rural*: schops, has made little progress in the State. In only 12 
of th*fi& comities are there any consolidated schools. 
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These important matters would receive attention, and educational 
opportunities in the State might approximate equality regardless of 
, * ccu,ent of location in city or country, if the State and county 
hoards of education recommended were adopted. A State superin- 
tendent and county superintendents selected because of professional 
litness for and ex|>erience- in administrative and su|*rvisory work 
would create the sentiment and furnish the leadership to substitute 
satisfactory conditions for whatever unsatisfactory ones now. exist 
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